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Back Childhood's 


Dreams 
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Wander 
with its Author 
Amid the Scenes of 
Ancient Writ—the 
Birthplace of the 
Human Race 
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When the breese of a joyful dawn biew free 
In the silken sail of infancy, 
The tide of time flow’d back with me, 





The forward-flowing tide of time; 
And many a sheeny summer morn, 
Adown the Tigris I was borne, 

By Bagdad’s shrines of fretted gold. 
High-walled gardens green and old: 
True Mussulman was | and sworn, 
For it was in the goklen prime 
Of good Haroun Alraschid. 


—Tennyeon , Size, 6x 9 inches 


Price $6.00 Postpaid 


The Age-Old Lure of the Orient is Packed 
Within its 300 Pages 








Sumptuously Bound 
Illuminated Covers 


Gilt Top 
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Beautifully Illustrated 
with Etching and 
Original Drawings 
Colored Inserts 


and 
a Multitude of 
Halftone Engravings 
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~ . . . Old as the hills: old as 
the winds that fan the desert 
sands from Basra to Barca, her 
features scarred but unsullied by 
the hand of Time that laid low 
the Eternal City, Bagdad was 
old when the mythical story of 
Romulus and Remus told of the 
mythical origin of Rome. Older 
than the temples among whose 
ruins Mary and the Child sought 
shelter from the wrath of Herod; 
old, nay, hoary with age—when 
Moses, the Infant of the Nile, 
led forth half a million freed 
slaves and gave them an Empire 
and a Book.”’ 
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What's In The Magazine These Months 


“Mostly About People” is a mild title to 
apply to this issue, for herein appear 
sketches of a radio announcer and director, 
a poet, a fruit merchant, a minister, a lexi- 
covrapher, a humanitarian, a concert man- 
ager, and a hotel executive—to name only 
a few of the biographic features of people 
who are doing things. 


Phillips Carlin’s voice is known to sev- 
ery:l million more persons than was Dan- 
ie) Webster’s at the height of his care2r— 
without, of course, casting any reflections 
on the abilities of the great American ora- 
tor. Since his college days Carlin’s career 
has paralleled the growth of radio broad- 
casting. Joining the corps at Station 
WEAF during its early days (which sta- 
tion was destined to evolve into one of the 
two most powerful broadcasting agencies 
in America) he became a young announcer, 
along with Graham McNamee. Phillips 
Carlin still announces on important broad- 
casts, but his main duty at the present 
time consists of directing the National 
Broadcasting Company programs for the 
eastern section of the country. It is a 
revelation in industry to watch him in his 
office—listening to a program with one ear 
and conducting the listening part of a 
telephone conversation with the other. 


“The Mountain Poet of North Carolina,” 
James Larkin Pearson, has delivered a 
long list of poems that have received crit- 
ical approval. His personality is somehow 
imprinted on his writing, whether poetry 
or prose. In the collection of his poems 
his preface contains these sentences, re- 
vealing a charming personality as well as 
an innate modesty: “In presenting these 
‘poetical efforts’ to the reading public I 
am not laboring under the delusion that 
perhaps I have produced an ‘immortal 
work’, or that I may wake up tomorrow 
morning and find myself famous. Such de- 
lusions are left to younger and more hope- 
ful writers. Nobody knows better than I 
do that the publication of this book is not 
the greatest literary event that ever hap- 
pened. In fact, there has been serious 
doubt in my mind as to whether the stuff 
here presented is worth publishing at all.” 
Those of us who have read, and hence en- 
joyed, Mr. Pearson’s poems feel that he is 
unduly modest; yet his humility might 
well be emulated by many “younger and 
more hopeful writers.” 


It seems altogether natural to take Web- 
ster’s Dictionary for granted as an estab- 
lished American institution. From our 
earliest days when we toddled toward the 
big book in the back of the school room to 
look up some, to us, enigmatic word, to the 
present time when we still encounter mysti- 
fying words that are divested of their mys- 
tilication after a consultation with Web- 
ster’s, this dictionary has filled an indis- 


by Donald Kingery Carroll 


pensable place in our intellectual life. Yet 
not so many of us are aware that this book 
has attained its position of supremacy 
largely through -the efforts of a business 
concern that took up the work of Noah 
Webster at his death in 1843. This lexi- 
cographer had labored for twenty years 
to produce, in 1828, a dictionary of seventy 
thousand words. Since 1843, when the G. 
& C. Merriam Company bought the publi- 
cation rights, the editorial staff of this con- 
cern has tirelessly expanded the number of 
words defined to almost a half million. The 
history of Noah Webster and his diction- 
ary’s development after his death is told 
in “A Century of Dictionary Progress.” 


The picture of the “Great White Fleet” 
sailing southward to the tropics and bring- 
ing back tropical fruits to the denizens of 
the North appeals to the instincts of Am- 
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ericans. The United Fruit Company, which 
operates the fleet, is something more than 
merely a commercial organization—it is a 
significant civilizing agency. When a gen- 
eration ago its fleet started the first trip, 
the natives of the tropics were found in 
an unhealthy and unprogressive condition. 
This company has helped to improve the 
sanitary conditions of the countries of 
South and Central America, and has 
developed the country, establishing rail- 
ways, building roads, and improving gen- 
erally the health of the communities that 
have the good fortune to be in the field of 
this company’s operations. 


Recognizing that bullets alone could not 
win the war, General Pershing grappled 
with the problem of improving the morale 
of his fighting men. To this end the A. E. 
F. Band, “Pershing’s Own,” was organ- 
ized, and did its part in bolstering up the 
spirit of the doughboys. When General 
Pershing returned to America, one of his 
first acts as the Chief-of-Staff was to or- 
ganize an official military band chosen 
from the best musicians of the regimental 
bands over the country. The re-organiza- 
tion was accomplished in 1922. Extensive 
tours have been made by the band under 
the management of Mr. C. C. Cappel... Not 
long ago the Army Band, as the official 
musical representative of the United 
States, attended the exposition in Seville, 
Spain. During summer evenings the Band 
plays for the people of Washington on the 
plaza of the Capitol. The article on “Per- 
shing’s Own” reveals the interesting career 
of this organization. 


Attached to the etching on the cover of 
the present number is a name that has a 
familiar ring to readers of this magazine— 
Levon West. He it was who drew those re- 
markable pictures that adorn the editor’s 
handsomely illustrated book “Vivid Spain.” 
Etched covers and illustrations for the 
NATIONAL before and since make Levon 
West an old acquaintance to our readers. 
While he was on the staff of this magazine 
a few years ago, his name was little known 
in the artistic realm, yet the editor hesitated 
not a moment in styling young West “the 
greatest etcher in the world.” Since then 
the world has grown to share that opinion 
with Mr. Chapple. “Buddy” West’s rise to 
fame has been little short of meteoric. In 
1927 he created what is his finest, or at 
lest, best-known, etching—of Lindbergh’s 
“Spirit of St. Louis” on its momentous 
flight to Paris, drawn during the fever of 
enthusiasm on the night of the flight. This 
etching so nearly perfectly embodied the 
spirit of flying that the New York Times 
subsequently devoted almost an entire page 
to a reproduction of it. Today Levon West’s 
workshop is a luxurious studio on Park 
Avenue in New York City, but he still 
produces etchings that mark the marvelous 
development of his genius. 
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“UNDER THE SHADY ROOF OF BELL-TOPPED ELMS A 
VILLAGE PRINT-SHOP WAS BORN” 
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A spring day in West Brookfield, Massachusetts, showing the first printing office 
of George and Charles Merriam, publishers of Webster’s Dictionary, and founders 
of the company that is this year celebrating its one hundredth anniversary 
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Affairs at Washington 


By Joe Mitchell Chapple 


IDST the blustery winds of March the sev- is no water, there is no fish. The streams in the Vir- 
enty-first Congress passed into history—un-_ ginia hills which President Hoover had hoped would fur- 
sung and unmourned. By many it was pro- nish him many hours of recreation, went much dryer 
nounced the most unpopular Senate and than Vermont in the last senatorial election. After 
aggregation of Representatives that the eleven days’ vacation on the Caribbean and visiting Porto 
country has had on the legislative pay rolls Rico and the Virgin Islands, President Hoover still feels 
for many years. This impression, depending that the real fun lies in the leafy woods with murmur- 
on the partisan or personal angle, may or ing streams, with plenty of bait and frisky trout. The 
may not be justified, but the fact remains stunning silence of the forest and the music of the falling 
that the country at large breathed a sigh waters must be welcome to the Chief Executive who has 
of relief when the senator from Oklahoma had his own troubles, as well as those of a hundred and 

finished his filibuster after talking the poor innocent twenty million people, to say nothing of the other nations 

Copyright Bill to death, as the clock struck twelve on of the world at large, thrust at him in some way or other. 

March 4, 1931 A. D. All this fuss because his colleagues The people are realizing that the President has his hand 

would not play with him on his pet oil bill. The incident on the throttle and has not been side-tracked on the 

provided the school boy and school essential issues. Some statistician 
girl visitors with an affirmative & has already figured that he has 
argument for “cloture” contained preserved the country from the 
in the age-old discussion. Readers dole system, which has fastened 
of history cannot understand why itself upon Great Britain. This 
the august Senate should have the will ultimately save the United 

privilege of talking without limit States billions of dollars. With a 

when the modest members of the positive veto he also took his polit- 

House of Representatives are de- ical life in his hands and tried to 

nied the same right. They are save the doughboys from drawing 

told that all revenue bills must all their money out of the bank 
originate in the House, tradition- which Uncle Sam had set aside for 
ally regarded as the direct voice them, and build up _ prosperity 
of the people. How the teeth of upon the solid, firm American 
the former Vice President, now foundation. Public sentiment in- 

Ambassador Charles G. Dawes at dicates that he is going to be re- 

the Court of St. James, must have nominated for President, whether 

chattered as he read the cabled he wants the job or not. The 
news that “no cloture” suffered Hoover record deals in results 
another defeat as members of the rather than words. 

Senate were still continuing oo M . P 

“talkie’’ marathon known as a fili- 

buster. It cost many thousands of RECENT poll as to pre- 

dollars needed by the unemployed eminent business men of 

America included the name 


to print the useless words that : . 
filled the Congressional Record— of Julius Rosenwald near the head 
to give employment to a filibuster- of the list. When he comes to 
ioe senater. Washington with a party of busi- 

g senator. : 
ness men, he is welcomed as a 

* a * “ 

leader of statesmanlike propor- 
LTHOUGH the agriculture tions, although he never held pub- 
Department reported 1931 lic office.. Few men in private life 
as the dryest year for many have been more active in public 
decades, the prospects for rain- affairs than Julius Rosenwald. 
fall were favorable according to Born in Springfield, Illinois, the 
the Old Farmer’s Almanac. The home city of Abraham Lincoln, he 
old-time methods of prophecy ap- President Hoover indulging in his early evidenced ideals of construc- 
peal to the fisherman, for, if there favorite sport tive helpfulness. While successful 




















in business, he has 
never been too busy to 
give generously of his 
time and money to 
help others. Recog- 
nized as one of Chi- 
cago’s leading citi- 
zens, his_ philanthro- 
pic and civic activities 
have not been con- 
fined to that city. A 
clear-headed thinker, 
he has always been 
ready to utilize his 
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the moorings of fixed and unalterable principles that in- 
evitably lead on to happiness. There are older people, 
too, who have been saved from the shoals of domestic 
cross-currents by the indefatigable and sympathetic 
Dorothy Dix, who still lives in Dixie in a charming New 
Orleans home. 


* ok * 


HEN it comes to reviewing books, with the pur- 
W pose of directing the reader to what he really 
wants to know, John Clair Minot of the Boston 
Herald is an outstanding literary critic. One could 
scarcely call him a critic in the modern acceptance of 
the word, for he refrains from the dizzy diatribe, “wise- 





outstanding 
for successful 
agement in 


capacity 
man- 
many 


crack” comments and pedantic egotism that mark the 
notices given books in the newspapers by fledglings who 
know not of what they are writing, or by cynics who 
give vent to ingrowing disappoint- 











Julius H. Rosenwald 


helpful ways. The wide range. of 
achievements is carried on with in- 
sistence upon an immediate use 
of the millions he has given for 
charity, requesting that it be ex- 
pended within the next twenty-five 
years instead of hoarding it. Help- 
ing individuals directly rather than 
heavily endowed institutions has in- 
dicated the far-reaching and prac- 
tical plans of a man who is the execu- 
tive head of one of the largest mer- 
cantile organizations in the world. 
In all the astounding success that 
has come to him, he has never “lost 
the common touch” and sympathetic 
appreciation of those struggling 
against handicaps for which they are 
not altogether responsible. 


* * * 


HERE was excitement in the 
hotel lobby. It seemed as if 
there had been the unannoun- 
ced arrival of some royal or notable 





person, as I observed the excited and 
enthusiastic gestures of young wom- 
en in a tourist party “There she 
is!” they whispered, one to another. 
“You ask her!’’ was another chorused remark. When I 
made the inquiries, I found that the eminent “guest” and 
queenly personage who arrived was “Dorothy Dix”, a 
national institution, a counsel as to the ways and wiles 
of their love affairs. In private life “D. D.” is Elizabeth 
Meriwether Gilmer. She was born in Tennessee and 
started her literary career by reading Shakespeare, Scott 
and Dickens. When she was confronted with the prob- 
lem of earning a living, she felt that the best thing she 
could do was to write. She sold her first story after writ- 
ing many, for three dollars. It was published in the New 
Orleans Picayune. Then under the nom de plume Dor- 
othy Dix began “talks” which have made her name fam- 
ous the world over. Many thousands of letters she read 
and answered enbloc in her articles. As the confidante of 
thousands of voung people who have poured out their 
problems to her, she has done much to advise them as to 





“Dorothy Dix,” the famous feature writer 
in private life is Elizabeth M. Gilmer 


ments over their own failures in an 
attempt to blight all the blossoms of 
hope they can among the budding 
aspirants who come their way. John 
Clair Minot is not of this species. He 
tells the truth, but is not out with 
a rapier thrust to stifle aspirants. 
That is one reason why he has a real 
following among _ tkook-lovers. He 
was a classmate of the father of 
Phillips H. Lord, “Seth Parker’, at 
Bowdoin College, and has carried on 
the high traditions of the institution 
where Longfellow and many eminent 
men were educated. John Clair 
Minot reflects his love of the open 
air, the trees, flowers, and children. 
Someone has pronounced him an “ir- 
redeemable optimist” who _ personi- 
fies the friendliness of living in the 
house by the side of the literary road, 
who refuses to sit in the scorner’s 
seat as the race of authors pass by. 


PEAKING of 
~ “Seth Park- 

er” reminds 
me that I wit- 
nessed the pre- 
sentation in per- 
son of “Seth 
Parker’s Sunday 
Evenings at 
Jonesport” while 
in Washington. 
Four thousand 
people gathered 
in Constitution 
Hall and followed 
the program with 
breathless atten- 





John Clair Minot, literary critic of the 
soston “Herald” at play with his son 
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tion. What they had so often heard over the radio was 
re-enacted in person with the vividness of a theatrical 
production. In the audience were many senators and 
representatives, and prominent public officials, together 
with individuals representing forty-eight states. A 
union of sentiment has enriched native-born sons and 
daughters recalling the old-fashioned songs, the old-time 
religion and the ever-reverenced love of the hearthstone. 
Homer Rodeheaver, of Billy Sunday fame, was there with 
his trombone and led the great audience in singing the 
familiar tunes. The homey atmosphere of Seth Parker’s 
“githerings” at Jonesport had a suggestion of the draw- 
ing power of “The Old Homestead” and other rural plays 
that held the boards in years past. Mr. Phillips Lord, 
now the renowned “Seth Parker’, is a young man under 
thirty who has probably written more radio programs 
than any other one man. The sincerity of his work re- 
flects the sturdy character of the grandfather in Jones- 
port, with whom he enjoyed many happy hours in child- 
hood. He has given to the radio world a number of 
characters that are as outstanding as those created by 
the masters of fiction. In fact, his 
grandfather, whom he so well repre- 
sents over the radio, was known as the 
“David Harum” of Maine. 


% K * 

VIDENCE accumulates that the 

world is growing better. People 

are getting more out of life than 
ever before. Life insurance statistics 
reveal that there are more people living 
over forty years of age than there are 
living under twenty years of age. This 
indicates that the span of life has in- 
creased for those of the 21% over the 
half century mark and also indicates 
that the decrease of infant morality has 
recruited the ranks of the 19% under 
twenty. All this is good news to the 
sixty per cent of all those living be- 
tween twenty and fifty who are still 
carrying on the strenuous work of the 
work. These facts came to my mind in 
noting the birthday of Robert Dollar, 
hale and hearty at eighty-seven, work- 


ing with vigor in 





ally planned that 
one can almost 
commute around 
the world on the 
Dollar Line, 
stopping where 
one wishes and 
taking the next 
boat the next 
week. This Line 
also lives up to 
the spirit of the 
Constitution in 
refusing to allow 
liquor sold on 
any of their 
ships. Captain 
Dollar has sailed 
through many 
storms and vicis- 
situdes and is en- 


George Eastman of “kodak” and 
philanthropic fame 


removed to Rochester, where he grew to manhood. 





Captain Robert Dollar, the eighty-seven 
year old commander of the Dollar Line 


titled to celebrate many more happy 
birthdays at work. 


* * * 


HEN George Eastman received 

congratulations on the golden 

anniversary of the award of his 
first camera patent from Washington 
he was accorded a distinction that has 
come to few men. Honors were show- 
ered upon him by his fellow citizens 
and the representatives of many for- 
eign countries. All the world appreci- 
ates the magic of the “kodak.” Al- 
though a coined word, “kodak” has al- 
ready taken its place in the vernacular 
of this century. The word of five let- 
ters will ever be associated with the 
name of George Eastman. Harking 
back to his first years, we find that 
George Eastman was born at Water- 
ville, New York, but at an early age he 
It 





Phillips H. Lord, more universally known 
as “Seth Parker” and “Uncle Abe” 


his San Francis- 
co office, in mak- 
ing a great name 
as well as a for- 
tune for himself 
and those who 
follow in the 
famcus Dollar 
Line. It was 
Captain Dollar 
who salvaged 
some of the 
World War craft 
and established a 
line of boats sail- 
ing around the 
world, called 
after the Presi- 
dents of the 
United States. 
Their voyages 
were systematic- 


was a lucky day for Rochester when he arrived. At the 
age of fourteen he decided to go to work and help his 
widowed mother, to whom he was greatly devoted all 
during her long and useful life. He found a job as 
an office boy at five dollars a week and held it through 
six years of vicissitude. It proved a real apprenticeship 
for a business career. When he became a bank clerk at 
eight hundred dollars a year, he maintained the habit of 
early rising in spite of “banking hours,” sticking right 
to his job, thinking and doing things while others were 


sleeping or playing. 
A gress when the delegates visit Mexico City in Aug- 
ust. After a greeting from President Rubio, in 
going about they will observe the splendid progress that 
has been made in neighborly relations under his admin- 
istration. The mid-summer weather in this capital- 
metropolis is cool and delightful, for the altitude of nine 
thousand feet gives the ancient land of Aztecs an invig- 
orating climate. The distance between the population 


* * co 


LIVELY time is promised the World Press Con- 
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President Ortiz Rubio greeting a group of American Tourists 
in Mexico 


centres of the two republics has been greatly reduced 
through the service of the “Sunshine Special,” which 
brings the land of the Montezumas within a few hours’ 
ride by rail of the great midwest of the United States. 
Recent tourists in Mexico find it one of the most fascin- 
ating countries in the world for the American to visit at 
this time. The historic walls of Chapaultepec, the home 
of the President, have welcomed many American visitors 
during the past year. The World Press Congress will do 
much towards enlightening the people of this country as 
to the stabilized and amicable relations existing between 
the two sister republics. This will inevitably lead to a 
swelling tide of tourists turning toward Mexico, more 
than ever before. There one can see pyramids older than 
those of Egypt and find shrines equivalent in historic 
interest to those of the Old World. The Maya architec- 
ture to be used in the building of the Chicago World’s 
Fair Exposition in 1933 is an impressive tribute to one 
of the great ancient civilizations that existed on the west- 
ern continent many centuries before Columbus made his 
discovery of land at San Salvador. 


* * * 


N event scheduled for this year that will be of inter- 
A national interest is the unveiling and completion 

of the Harding Memorial at Marion, Ohio. It will 
mark a turn in the tide as to the impressions of a new 
generation of the real virtues and eminence of Warren 
G. Harding as President of the United States. The on- 
slaughts of scandalous books that have defamed the name 
of the dead President, powerless to be defended in the 
courts under existing laws as to libel, have been with- 
stood. President Hoover will make an address, and the 
country will again hear something of the real Harding. 
The reaction has already set in as the scandal-mongers 
beat a retreat to the dark corners whence they came 
unwept, unhonored and unsung. The little city of 
Marion, Ohio, will once more honor its native son in a 
manner fitting to this illustrious citizen of Ohio. Con- 
tributions that made possible this memorial came from 
the millions who love and honor the name of the man 
who made possible the peace pact, and met fearlessly the 
after-war conditions which created a crisis that is com- 
ing to be better understood in these later days. 











N the outer reception room at the Executive Offices 
l gathered a party of three score lawyers from Nor- 
folk, Va. They parked their coats and hats on the 

big conference table with drawing-room grace. Per- 
haps some day an appropriation will be made for hat 
racks at the Executive Offices, but the difficulty ex- 
pressed by the attendants is that if you have too many 
of these conveniences “the visitors may stay too long.” 
After checking up on their wardrobe, adjusting their 
neckties, and smoothing out the vestiges of once-glor- 
ious heads of hair, they were prepared to meet the 
President of the United States. They had made a pil- 
grimage to endorse a brother lawyer as a candidate for 
the Federal Bench. Congressman Langford of Nor- 
folk, the home town, was master of ceremonies and 
warmly led them across the threshold to a free-for-all 
hand-shake in the circular room. While waiting “in 
the wings,” the party collectively and individually was 
presented to Representative Ruth Hanna McCormick, 
who chanced to be passing that way. With the gal- 
lantry of true Southern cavaliers they huddled about 
her while she discussed incidents associated with the 
thrills of law making at the Capitol. She seemed right 


at home in addressing this galaxy of legal luminaries 
and was equal to the cross-examinations and repartee. 
One of the elderly gallants remarked as he approached 
with a bow, “‘When I look into your eyes I see the go- 
glint twinkle of your distinguished father, and I reckon 
you are not through with that senatorial situation in 


The late Warren G. Harding, twenty-ninth President of the 
United States 
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Illinois.” Her answer was a knowing smile and a deter- 
mined nod of the head. “That’s just the way Mark 
Hanna responded when he was preparing for a real fight. 
It’s evident that Ruth Hanna realizes that an early de- 
feat is sometimes a sure sign of a later triumphant vic- 
tory,” commented the barrister from Virginia. 


of * * 


EW commanders in the World War inspired more 
k completely loyal service and personal devotion than 

the late General Clarence R. Edwards. His death 
was felt as a personal loss by the hundred thousand 
doughboys who served under him on the battlefields of 
France. He was commander of the “Yankee Division,” 
known as the Twenty-sixth. Thousands stood in the 
cold and rain just to pay their respects to the beloved 
“Daddy” Edwards—a tribute unparalleled in’ Boston. 
He rests in Arlington Cemetery at Washington, worthy 
of the high honors and the affection of his troops. During 
his long years of service in the army and at the head of 
insular affairs following the Spanish-American War, he 
gave his country the best that was in him and left behind 
an example of manly qualities and soldierly courage that 
will ever remain an inspiration to American youth. 
| ury Department, Andrew Mellon celebrated his 76th 

birthday at his desk. He continued the habits of over 
three score years. Perplexing problems wrinkled his 
brow a bit, as he puffed away on his tiny cigar, wonder- 
ing “if, how, and when” to raise money to bring Uncle 
Sam’s balance out of the red. The receipts from income 
taxes shrunk like a snow ball under a Summer sun, but 
the veteran financier undaunted proceeded to try to fill 
the gap. Ever since his appointment to a Cabinet posi- 


of of * 


N an office behind the imposing pillars of the Treas- 


Secretary Mellon and Eliot Wadsworth in the Treasury Office 





The late General Clarence R. Edwards, “Daddy” of the 
Yankee Division 


tion by President Harding he has consistently concen- 
trated all his power as a financier to meeting the never- 
ending perplexities that have appeared in the Treasury 
Department since the days of Alexander Hamilton. Be- 
neath his window is a statue of the man whose admin- 
istration of the Treasury Department in the early days 
of the republic is conceded to have been the work of a 
genius. At this time Andrew Mellon’s service under 
three administrations is counted as comparable to that 
of Hamilton. It is gratifying to Secretary Mellon to 
meet the younger men who have served with him as 
Assistant secretaries. They may come and go, but they 
always count the days of service under Andrew Mellon 
as a noteworthy epic in their careers. Mr. Eliot Wads- 
worth, who has rendered such efficient service in the last 
Red Cross campaign in meeting the greatest crisis of its 
existence, was among the many distinguished leaders in 
finance and business who have associated officially with 
Andrew Mellon during his notable career which has con- 
tinued on through three administrations. There are 
short time notes to negotiate, economies to be made, pay 
rolls to meet, bills to be paid with depleted revenues by 
Uncle Sam, for he has the same sort of troubles as all 
of us in these piping times when a job is a job, and sell- 
ing is the order of the day to build up markets and pro- 
duction. 
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In the Shades of Mount Carmel Mission 


Levon West’s etching on this month’s cover sensitively portrays the spirit of the old Spanish mission of 
California, which has inspired artists to picture, and poets to depict, it’s charm 


the church. It is the one time of the 

year that humans feel an innate im- 

pulse to rally in the sunlight of Divine 
promise. Church attendance reaches a high 
peak at this time, proving the fulfillment of 
the faith that springs “eternal in the human 
heart.’’ The old churches and the new rivet 
interest; memories cling to the ivied walls 
and crumbling stones where generations gath- 
ered for worship in the old days. The 
flowers bloom, birds sing, and the music in- 
spires a reverence for the traditions of the 
past and hope of the future comes to us as 
we gather in the shadows of areas of worship 
that once enveloped the forms of our fore- 
fathers as they gathered with the same long- 
ings as those who have followed. 


| ato. ever brings a thought of 


In the old churches in Spain, I found the 
scenes reflected in the New World in the old 
Missions that extend from Mexico to the 
north, west, and east, marking a highway of 
Christian civilization. Artists, authors and 
musicians find an inspiration in the cloistered 
shades of these evidences of man’s never- 
ending quest of the immortal—exemplified at 
Easter time. 

1” * * 

Those of us who have seen and visited the 
Missions in California will recall the scintil- 
lating loveliness of Mission Carmel. We 
reproduce this month on our cover one of 
the moods of this Mission in the moonlight, 
still breathing the romance of old Spain, as 
Mr. West has so adeptly expressed it in his 
beautiful etching. 

It stands alone near the roadway, not far 
from the little town which bears the same 
name. Carmel, where the mountains run 
down to the sea! Carmel, with its tiny 
redwood homes here and there peeking out 
from their shelter of tall oaks and wild lilac 
and wind-warped knotty cypresses bordering 
the aquamarine bay of salt water. It was 
here that centuries ago James Frank Deven- 
dorf prepared the way for others to enjoy the 
pine forests and rugged coast, by agreeing to 
plant one hundred trees for every one which 
was destroyed. Here is truly one of the 
world’s beauty spots. It has now become 
a center for artists and painters from all parts 


of our country. 
x * x 


Carmel Mission was originally built at 
Monterey in 1770, and later was moved to 
its present site and established as the second 
of Junipero Serra’s famous Missions. It was 
Viseaino who named Carmel in honor of our 
Lady of Carmel, to whose order his accom- 
panying friars belonged. At one time this 
Mission was allowed to fall into decay, but 
it has since been restored to its original 
beauty. 


We see depicted in Mr. West’s interpreta- 
tion of this mission two friars walking to- 
gether in the stillness of the night, about to 
enter through the arched doorway for evening 
prayer. The full moonlight has cast its 
bewitching and mysterious spell before the 
facade of this historic place of piety and 
worship. 

The Mission has also inspired Herbert 
Heron’s poem, “Carmel Mission by Moon- 
light”: 


The moon is cold; the ocean air is chill. 
Alone with lonely owls the Mission stands, 
The staring belfry towering on the sands 

That hold in Serra’s grave the ever still 

Repose of mighty labors—love and will, 

In rest profound, where once the brooding 
bands 
Of dark-souled beings lifted up their hands 
To God, and heard the angel voices thrill. 


Mute are the bells that called, the nights of old; 
Forever lost the rapturous melody 
That mingled with the sounding of the sea, 
The lofty moon, through clouds of windy cold, 
Mourns in her silver faith their vanished gold, 
The altar-lights of warmth and mystery. 


This is only one of the many 
poems that have been written 
concerning the old Spanish 
missions in the New World. 
They were located at conven- 
ient: traveling distances, serv- 
ing as the outposts of develop- 
ment as well as religious re- 
treats for the wayfaring travel- 
ers who fell under the spell of 
the wonderful climate and nat- 
ural beauty of the new world 
Espagna. These old missions 
were an important factor in 
creating the tourist business in 
the Golden State, later fol- 
lowed by a record of develop- 
ment and growth second to no 
other state’s, according to the 
last census, and California 
gained nine new congressmen 
for the House of Representa- 
tives based on the increased 
population quota. It is doubt- 
ful that the motion picture 
capital centre would have been 
established in Hollywood if the 
environment had not furnished 
so Many quaint and picturesque 
locations for motion pictures of 
every description. Added to 
this was the same glorious sun- 
light that sereened through the 
old stained-glass windows at 
the mission, which enable the 
camera to secure those magic 





effects that would be impossible in a climate 
where clouds eclipse the sunshine. From the 
fields and groves of California comes a general 
product that is appropriately called ‘Siun- 
kist."”. The same sunshine that greeted the 
monks and friars on their pilgrimages to 
Mount Carmel and the same cluster of 
missions that greeted the gold-seeker: in 
"49 who looked upon the Golden Gate as the 
portals of an El Dorado suffused with the 
dreams of Midas, ever intrigue the visitor 
today. Finally came the tourists, investors 
and residents from the East, who fell under 
the same spell and fascination that encour- 
aged the founding of the California missions. 


* * * 


One of the golden memories in my world’s 
travel book is the day in Mount Carmel with 
Levon West—the memory of his eestasy and 
delight as he pointed out the old walls, hues 
of charm that still remain the mad despair of 
architects to emulate and surpass in obtain- 
ing artistic effects. While he was pointing 
out with his brush—lines of beauty that have 
been preserved from the early centuries his 
editorial friend simply smiled and pushed 
ahead—for it was lunch time. 


Levon West pointing out the artistic beauties of the ol: 
Mt. Carmel Mission to the Editor “en route” to lunch 
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A Century of Dictionary Progress 


The hundredth anniversary of the founding of the firm of G. G C. Merriam, which has kept 


Webster’s Dictionary a monumental achievement in the forefront of 


reference books the world over 


By JOE MITCHELL CHAPPLE 


ORE than one hundred eventful years 
M have passed since the first Webster’s 
+ Dictionary was published. A cen- 
tury has elapsed since the company was 
founded which has so efficiently followed up 

e work begun by Noah Webster who made 
ie common language of the people visible 
, the eye as well as audible to the ear— 
ie “last word in books.”’ 

If all the individuals now living who are 
debted to this monumental, though mute, 
jisseminator of the mother tongue, could be 
assembled in one place on this centenary 
date, they would form a stupendous phalanx, 
including nearly all Americans who read the 
printed page. Add to this the untold mil- 
lions who have gone before us, breathing 
appreciation to this benefactor’s book, the 
procession would represent a most impressive 
census roll of mind and thought, making the 
pageants of regal pomp and circumstance pale 
in comparison. Out of this warp and woof 
of knowledge have sprung the real leaders 
of civilization—even though they did not all 
wear robes of regal purple. 

Serene in its high place of honor and dis- 
tinction, Webster’s Dictionary holds domin- 
ant sway for those seeking the definition of 
words in the English language. 

This memorable anniversary of the G. & 
C. Merriam Company in 1931 impelled me to 
make a pilgrimage to Springfield, Massa- 
chusetts. With this impulse came a flood- 
tide of memories concerning the big leather- 
bound book that had formed the literal foun- 
dation of my first library. Time turned back- 
ward in its flight to my first remembrance of 
that bulky leather-bound volume lying on 
the corner of the teacher’s desk. It was re- 
garded as a mark of intellectual progress to 














George Merriam 


tiptoe up without even raising a hand, and 
be permitted to peep into the pages. The 
teacher looked on approvingly with the feel- 
ing that her boys and girls, turning the pages 
with wrinkled brow, evinced a growing thirst 
for knowledge. At least her pupils were for- 

















Charles Merriam 


mulating a process of self education. Occa- 
sionally that privilege may have been a pre- 
text to stretch inactive legs and get away 
from the puzzling arithmetic lesson and the 
ever-unpopular grammar, but it initiated in 
me a habit for which I have always been 
grateful. Even in those early days there was 
a fascination in knowing what was meant by 
the “‘big’’ words that I had heard or read and 
did not understand. Looking a word up, I 
would try it on my schoolmates—one time 
startling them witha reiterated phrase, ‘I am 
perturbed,’’—and think of being able to 
pronounce “hippopotamus’”’ properly on the 
day the circus came to town! Other incidents 
ignited the spark of an ambition to have an 
education. Again and again I have thought 
of how this priceless treasure trove so often 
lies near at hand like an open door or with 
its lateh-string always out. Solutions of 
problems came through an understanding of 
words. However far afield we may go in 
search of facts, within the covers of this book 
rests sufficient information to straighten out 
many a mental kink. 

In traveling these days my luggage is not 
to be considered complete without a Webster, 
along with the tooth brush and shaving kit, 
for one never knows just when the right word 
will be of utmost importance. A hotel room 
—even though ten thousand of them have my 
own book “Heart Throbs” and a radio set— 
does not possess complete comfort for the 


wayfaring traveler without a Webster’s Dic- 

tionary. An office of any kind where the 

English language is spoken is poorly furnished 

if minus a dictionary. 
* * oa 

One man who deserves a niche in the Hall 
of Fame is Noah Webster, who contributed 
so much during his span of life to the sum 
total of definite human knowledge. He was 
known as the ‘“‘schoolmaster of the Republic.” 
For twenty years he concentrated on his first 
American dictionary, which appeared in 1828 
in two quarto volumes. This was the first 
American unabridged dictionary, and sold 
for twenty dollars. Thirteen long years 
elapsed before the edition of twenty-five hun- 
dred copies was sold. 

Born in a farmhouse at West Hartford, 
Connecticut, in early youth Noah Webster 
evidenced more interest in the Latin grammar 
than in playtime or work in the fields. His 
father, noting this preference for study, mort- 
gaged the farm in the stirring year of 1774 
in order that his son might enter Yale, which 
Noah did at the age of sixteen. There young 
Webster was one of the weleoming musicians 
of the Yale escort who greeted General George 
Washington when he passed through New 
Haven on his way to Cambridge to take com- 
mand of the Continental Army. In 1778, 
when the colonies were reeling in the throes 
of the Revolution, Webster’s college gradua- 
tion day occurred. When the time came for 
definite decision as to a profession, he chose 
thelaw. Presenting him with an eight-dollar 
Continental bill, worth four dollars in gold, 
his father remarked, ‘‘I can do no more for 
you.” The poverty-stricken lad locked him- 
self up in a room, where he spent a fair por- 
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President 1892-1904 
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tion of his time reading Dr. Johnson’s books 
and the “‘Spectator’’ papers, significant choices 
that foreshadowed his career. Dr. Johnson’s 
“‘Rambler’’ made a profound impression, and 
the precise diction of Addison stimulated in 
the lad a deeper love of language in its rela- 
tions to human affairs. Although he was 
admitted to the bar, his intrinsic love of 
words and his thorough classical education 
impelled him to take up teaching as a voca- 
tion to meet the necessities of living and of 








Orlando Baker 


President, 1904-1914 


following his avocation. The fervor of patri- 
otic impulse led him to make a declaration 
of independence for American literature and 
education, maintaining that ‘“America must 
be as independent in literature as in polities, 
as famous for arts as for arms.”’ He began 
with the creation of a spelling book, which 
met with immediate success, as early as 
1785, having discussed the subject with Ben- 
jamin Franklin, who encouraged the lad in 
his ambition as a crusader for intellectual 
development of the young nation and ap- 
proved the conception to which young Web- 
ster clung in spite of obstacles and discour- 
agements. At this time Webster was offered 
the position of private secretary to George 
Washington. Later he lectured throughout 
the colonies, as far south as South Carolina, 
and experienced a personal contact with the 
people and the vernacular of the times, ac- 
quiring face-to-face information that could 
not have been continued in the cloistered 
quiet of the study. This fundamental knowl- 
edge of human nature as a foundation for 
true definition has continued on through the 
years in the heritage he left the English- 
speaking world. 

A periodical called the American Magazine 
was launched in Philadelphia, and in one 
brief year it consumed his savings and failed. 
Undaunted, he continued on with the pur- 
pose of “giving to the people of the United 
States one language and one tongue.”’” Dur- 
ing the years he had accumulated a mass of 
data for his dictionary, but, owing to finan- 
cial difficulties, moved his family to Amherst 
in order that he might continue his life work 
at less expense than in the city. While he 
was president of the Amherst Academy, the 
institution evolved into Amherst College. In 
1820 he had expended twenty-five thousand 
dollars on his dictionary investment. His 


daughters, grown to womanhood, helped their 
father with the work personally and finan- 
cially. Although when he made a trip to 
Europe, he was welcomed none too warmly 
by the scholars of Oxford and Cambridge, 
he ever persisted in what he called his mag- 
num opus. 

The versatility of his life activities is indi- 
cated in articles written by Dr. Worthen in 
which Noah Webster is revealed as an epi- 
demiologist. Yellow fever in those times 
was a common scourge, and Webster’s sym- 
pathetic and effective crusade for the pre- 
vention of the disease in 1799 was of historical 
importance. His work in this field was de- 
scribed in a pamphlet printed in 1923 by the 
American Medical Association. Webster’s 
name frequently appeared in the “Medical 
Repository” and, although not a physician, 
he wrote and published two medical books. 
The alluring principle of pulsating informa- 
tion adapted to the forward movement of the 
times has ever been a characteristic of the 
Webster’s Dictionary published during the 
past century. 

In the springtime of the eventful year 1831 
young George and Charles Merriam, enter- 
prising printers, moved their business from 
the home shop under the trees in their native 
town of West Brookfield to Springfield, Mas- 
sachusetts, with high hopes. The last font 
of type was scarcely in place before they 
began work on a series of school readers en- 
titled ‘“‘The Child’s Guide” and ‘‘The Village 
Reader.”” Their early success naturally in- 
spired an ambition to print the best books 
used in the schools. 

Upon Webster’s death, in 1843, the ener- 
getic young Merriams acquired all the publi- 
eation rights of Webster’s dictionaries from 
the heirs. One of the brothers declared that 
the dictionary should be in one volume and 
be sold at a popular price. In addition to 
the dictionary, they took over Webster’s 
‘“‘hlue-backed spelling book,” of which more 
than seventy-five million have been sold. 
The royalties on this book, amounting at 
one time to five thousand dollars a year, 
enabled Noah Webster to devote successive 
decades of his career to his absorbing life 
ambition of producing not only the first 
American unabridged dictionary, but also 
of continuing for years to come as the best 
dictionary of the English language. 

An eminent Washington correspondent 
confessed to me that once, hard-pressed for 
an item of extraordinary news, he was in- 
spired by the page of flags in his ‘‘Una- 
bridged”’ to telegraph a “‘live” flag day story 
to his paper, being associated with an ex- 
pression of flag observance made by a senator. 
This he called his “dictionary dispatch” 
because it actually contained quotations from 
his Webster’s. 

Listed under the letters of the alphabet, 
within the covers of a book as convenient to 
consult as the telephone book, the limitless 
possibilities of the power of knowledge prof- 
fered in “calling up’ Webster one, two, 
three or four times a day are truly astounding. 
With telephonic dexterity one is able in an 
instant to communicate with the pre-eminent 
authorities of all time by merely “dialing” 
through this ‘“‘dictionated”’ source of universal 
information. 

One can searcely conceive of the beauty of 
words without an acquaintance with Noah 
Webster, and the monumental volumes that 


have followed his original work reveal words 
coined out of the necessity and use in art, 
science, literature, industry, motion pictures, 
radio, and all the widely varied human ac- 
tivities. It is ever the court of last resort 
when’ one seeks to find that right word to 
fit in the mosaic of conversation or writing, 
whether it be a personal letter, a piece of 
advertising, or a poetic epic. Words have 
a kinship, one introducing us to another. 
When we are able to put those words in their 
right order, we have our ideas crystallized 
in writing or speech. I never feel quite 
safe in pronouncing a difficult word unless | 
have consulted Webster. Every reader or 
listener, every publication office or radio 
studio, has a wholesome respect for correct 
spelling and pronunciation, which invariab/y 
mark a degree of education that no colleve 
diploma ean alone fully provide. A mis- 
spelled letter has lost many a job and many 
orders where first impression counts. A habit 
of intelligence results from co-ordinated obser- 
vation and information that are ever ready io 
welcome us within the covers of a Webster. 

The book has been an arbitrator of d)s- 
putes, great and small. With a definition 
agreed upon, contention is usually eliminated 
and understanding follows. With amazing 
unanimity, the American people en mass 
have declared Webster not only an absolute 
authority on words and definitions, but a 
compendium of knowledge containing even 
more type matter than found in a fifteen- 
volume encyclopaedia. 

The misuse of words as exemplified in the 
“Amos ’n’ Andy” program on the radio indi- 
sates that people have a keen appreciation 
of the ludicrousness of inaccurate words. It 
all may seem funny, but no one wants to 
speak in ordinary conversation and_ be 
laughed at or classified with these rather 
exaggerated indications of the prevailing 
misunderstanding of words used in everyday 
conversation. 





H. Curtis Rowley 


President, 1914-1922 


The pre-eminence of words is suggested in 
the designation of Holy Writ as the Word of 
God. In the Old Testament we find tht 
time-tested proverb “How forcible are rig!it 
words’’—and right words would be impu>- 
sible without a dictionary. 

Through words we express our thouglits 
and carry on the relations of life. A felici- 
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tous phrase, a well-expressed idea, a battle- 
ery, a slogan of words, may radically alter the 
course of events. Bryan’s “Cross of Gold” 
phrase stampeded a convention; the expres- 
“full dinner pail,’’ “he kept us out of 
war” and “‘back to normalcy,” have affected 
the destiny of the republic. 

Webster answered the challenge in the 
young republic for knowledge universal, in- 
cluding every field of activity. The work so 
yell and rightly begun has been carried on, 
keeping pace with the exactions required in 
swift-moving times when new inventions and 
new words are pouring into the stream of 
American activities. In this maelstrom 
co! communicative words and ideas, Webster 
has ever been the anchorage that holds fast 
to the fundamentals adjusted to the current 
o! modern activities, even to the ‘‘contact 
on” “eontaect off” of aviation, echoing ex- 
pressions and a language through which the 
people live, move and have their being, on 
earth as well as in the air. 

The editorship of Webster has been con- 
dueted continuously generation after genera- 


sions 


tion by men associated with their prede- 
cessors in the work. The list includes Noah 
Yebster, Noah Porter of Yale, Dr. W. T. 
tlarris, then U. S. Commissioner of Edueca- 
uon, F. Sturgis Allen, and others of interna- 
tional fame, together with a long list of 
eminent authorities on each _ particular 


subject. 

Visiting the editorial rooms in Springfield, 
| saw page after page of proofs marked with 
corrections reaching over the years in the 
aggregate millions of pages. It seemed like 
having a glimpse ‘‘behind the scenes’’ where 
some great play was being enacted, covering 
a period of ‘‘all time.”’ 

First I was handed a first edition of the 
little ‘“‘blue-backed speller’’—Webster’s ad- 
vance guard for the dictionary. 

A thrill came over me when I fondled the 
very first dictionary compiled by Noah Web- 
ster, the forerunner of the world’s great 
reference book. I reverently touched the 
writing table on which he worked. Beneath 
were three large drawers and pigeon-holes, 
indicating the thorough system of the man 
who spent so many hours at this desk to help 
the millions of others at their desks. 

Here the continuous process of revising 
and re-revising, a work which never seems 
to be done, like Tennyson’s ** Brook,”’ has been 
going merrily on since Webster's magic 
quill pen a century ago launched an under- 
taking as enduring and essential as that of 
any of his eminent contemporaries. 

The ‘‘New International’ has been con- 
stantly kept up-to-date by a large editorial 
force. Their method of correcting and im- 
proving is unique among dictionary publish- 
ers. ‘Readers’ are employed to search 
every form of printed matter in books, maga- 
zines, circulars, advertisements and news- 
papers, covering the product of moveable 
types, to discover a new word or an old one 
that has assumed a new connotation. This 
is marked and sent to the editorial office, 
where it is investigated and a definition pre- 
pared with the help of an expert in the field 
concerned. 

The “divided page’’ suggests the genius of 
the age in expediting information. Each 
vocabulary page is divided into an upper and 
lower section, with the more important and 
familiar words at the top and the lower sec- 


tion in smaller type, including the less used 
and uncommon dialect words, but at times 
important and vital. 

In the matter of collating synonyms and 
literary quotations, Scriptural, mythological, 
and English proper, names, it would seem as 
if there was not one word absent in the great 
area of white paper contained in the 2,744 
pages, adorned with over six thousand indi- 
vidual illustrations. 

Appreciations of the Webster Dictionary 
achievements accumulate with the years, 
coming unsolicited from the highest authori- 
ties of the land. Judges of the United States 
Supreme Court and those of various states 
send in their endorsement as a matter of 
record. All this means a _ preponderating 
event, a “concurrence” rarely known in judi- 


cial decisions. In 1850 the Massachusetts 
Legislature proposed to have Webster’s dic- 
tionary in every district school and the State 
of New York followed with an order for ten 
indicating the early deter- 


thousand copies, 


mination to keep pace with the words of the 
past and present, supported by precedents 
which would seem to symbolize Webster’s 
Dictionary as the eternal Pierian Spring of 
Knowledge. 

* * 

The year 1931 marks a high peak of attain- 
ment in dictionary making, encompassing the 
wide range of human emotion and expression 
of the times. Tributes come from prominent 
men representing every phase of human ac- 
tivity, a list of names as extensive as 
the “‘Who’s Who”, concerning this supreme 
authority, a book that has proven a liaison 
between thought and words. Even Mark 
Twain in a most serious moment was 
impelled to write a classic tribute: 

“‘When I think over the impressive fact 
that if it had been builded by one man 
instead of a hundred, he would have had to 
begin it a thousand years ago in order to have 
it ready for publication today.” 

“A wonderfully packed storehouse of accu- 
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rate information,’’ wrote the late President 
Charles W. Eliot of Harvard, the leading 
educator of his time, concerning this book 
which has continued the traditions of ‘‘the 
school master of the nation’? who met the 
exacting requirements in the advancement of 
education which has ever remained an upper- 
most ideal of the American people. 

In 1847 the first Merriam-Webster product 
appeared in a one-volume edition, supervised 
by Noah Webster’s son-in-law, Professor 
Chauncey A. Goodrich of Yale. Twelve 
years later a supplement of classified illus- 
trations, a supplement of new words, and a 
table of synonyms were added. In 1864 the 
third revision of Webster was published—the 
famous “Unabridged” edition. Valuable 
additions were then made and in 1879, a pro- 
nouncing biographical dictionary, and in 1884, 
a geographical dictionary. 

In 1890 the Merriam Company published 
the epoch-making ‘“‘Webster’s International 
Dictionary,” the term “international” being 
used in recognition of Webster’s universality 
of use in the English-speaking world. This 
was an entirely new volume, being completely 
revised and modernized, and containing 
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175,000 entries. This was augmented ten 
years later by the addition of 25,000 new 
words. An apex in lexicographical history 
was reached in the year 1909, when the 
“‘Webster’s New International Dictionary” 
was published with the amazing number of 
over 442,000 distinctive definite words—an 
impressive “roll call’’ of the words of all time. 

Aside from their indispensable function in 
human relations, a study of words and their 
derivatives is more fascinating than any 
cross word puzzle. Each word seems to 
have the allurement of a “human interest” 
story, even if it is classified under the ponder- 
ous name of “Etymology.”’ The old ‘‘down 
East’”’ Yankee still uses the word ‘‘caleu- 
late” effectively in conversation. The word 
means much in business, symbolized in mod- 
ern adding machines and business equipment 
for speedy calculation. Concentrating on 
the word with Webster one day, I discovered 
the origin of this magic ‘‘caleulate’’ as used 
in modern as well as in ancient days. Then 
I stopped to ‘ealeulate’ that there 
were nearly a half million words in Webster’s 
with a more or less similar romance, 

From the counting stones of the Romans 














The first large American Dictionary published in 1828 
in two Quarto Volumes 


came our word “‘calculate.’’ The ancient Rom- 
ans had no adding machines. Even the art 
of writing was the accomplishment of a 
comparatively few professional scribes. So 
the counting and reckoning of the merchants 
of early Rome were done with the aid of little 








A portrait of Noah Webster made at the tine 
he finished his two quarto volume 
American Dictionary 


stones used as counters. The Latin word for 
the pebble used in this way was calculus, 
derived from ecalx, meaning “limestone.” 
From calculus was developed the verb caleu- 
lare, ‘‘to ealeulate,”’ which is the immediate 
origin of our own word “ecaleulate.”” The 
mathematic subject which we eall caleulus 
was named directly from the little counting 
stones of ancient Rome. Every day you 
use hundreds of words whose origins are 
equally interesting and surprising. 

Some time after the G. & C. Merriam 
Company partnership was formed by thie 
two brothers, George and Charles Merriam, 
one hundred years ago they admitted their 
younger brother, Homer, into the business. 


Continued on page 275 
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A copy of the first poster ad- 
vertisement of G. & C. Merriam 
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Providing Entertainment for the People 


The Piedmont Bureau of Mr. Solon H. Bryan at Asheville, North Carolina, has won an enviable 
reputation in the Lyceum world through adherence to his principles of keeping faith with 
the communities and giving the best possible entertainment to the people 


NOMETHING in the word “Piedmont” 
sy suggests culture. This word recalls a 
section in the Southland where genteel 
Cavaliers established plantation homes sur- 
‘ounded with an atmosphere of refinement. 
it remained for the manager of the Piedmont 
Bureau to carry on the Piedmont traditions. 
Solon H. Bryan was born in Mississippi, 
hut reared in Brinkley, Arkansas, a tiny 
village in a forest of yellow pine and oak. 
\fter early struggles working as a mill hand, 
he quickly assumed executive responsibilities 
ind, before he had reached the age of twenty- 
one, became a night superintendent. These 
experiences were to serve him well when he 
ijater took up his real life work. His father 
ind mother, both being great readers, chris- 
tened their son with the names of two nota- 
bles: “Solon,”’ for the Greek law-giver, and 
“Hume” for the historian. His names fore- 
casted for him an eminent career in his voca- 
tion. In 1897 the young Arkansas traveler 
became the manager for Congressman Will 
D. Upshaw, a crippled orator who spoke from 
a rolling chair, and began securing lecture 
engagements. Their tour, extending over 
the South and West, proved a great success 
and inspired young Bryan with the possibili- 
ties of establishing a lecture bureau. His 
decision to do this was confirmed after expe- 
riences as a representative of other eminent 
lecturers and musicians in the Lyceum and 
Chautauqua cireuits. After being with the 
Alkahest Company eight years, he finally 
determined to locate his bureau in Asheville, 
N. C., and do his booking from the Piedmont 
section. Soon he was in touch with three 
hundred communities on his circuits, devel- 
oping attractions that were suitable for every 
sort of a community from crossroad hamlets 
to university cities. 

After working his way through Mercer 
University in Macon, Georgia, and serving 
in the ministry for seven years, he took up 
work with the Alkahest Lyceum System of 
Atlanta. In this way he came in contact 
with thousands of persons, including both 
educational and business leaders of the 
South, and, like a cheery crusader, intro- 
duced notable speakers to many communities, 
helping local committees to work out plans. 
A legion of friends who had an appreciation 
of his mission saluted him as “Bishop Bryan.” 
He traveled during the first seven years one 
hundred and fifty thousand miles, visiting 
five hundred cities, securing four hundred 
contracts, and providing engagements for 
nearly a thousand lecturers and entertainers. 
Like a real trouper, he took up his knapsack 
and started out on his eampaigns, harboring 
the feeling that his valise should contain 
contracts. 

Since the time some years ago when Solon 
Bryan began booking prominent concert 


artists and lecturers and established the 
“Bureau of Fine Arts,’”’ he has provided pro- 
grams for more than one hundred Southern 
colleges and universities. On his roster ap- 
pear the names of many artists and lecturers 
who, were it not for the energetic personal 
efforts of Solon H. Bryan, would never have 
had the opportunity of coming into face to 
face contact with audiences in the six hun- 
dred Southern communities which he encour- 
aged to provide the best type of attractions 
possible. 











Solon H. Bryan 


Among the lecturers who have been under 
his management have been Vice-President 
Thomas R. Marshall, Senator Robert M. 
LaFollette, Willian Jennings Bryan, William 
Gillette, Edmund Vance Cooke, Dr. Tehyi 
Hsieh, Dr. David Starr Jordan, Dr. Albert 
Edward Wiggam, and Dr. Stephen S. Wise. 

Tributes to the manager of the Piedmont 
Bureau have been frequent during his career. 
A typical appreciation is this of Harold 
Morton Kramer: 

Many a business man, desiring success and 
seeking a talisman therefor, would profit by 
conning the commandment that Solon H. 
Bryan, manager of The Piedmont Bureau, 
wrote for himself when he founded this bur- 
eau eight years ago: “Thou shalt always keep 
faith with thy committees and with thy attrac- 
tions.” 

And this has he done, always. Not, indeed, 
merely because it is “good business policy,” 
but because integrity is the outstanding attri- 
bute of his life. That a lyceum bureau, like 
any other enterprise, should in its policies 
and activities accurately reflect the dominat- 


ing characteristics of its manager is a busi- 
ness consistency, of course. And it is true in 
a marked degree in this case. 


And with it all, this man of the South, who 
had builded so splendidly in a business way, 
is one of the most humanly likeable beings one 
would care to meet. Always mentally alert, 
always with a sure grasp of every detail of 
whatever he has undertaken, always filled 
with energy although giving evidence of a 
quiet repose and poise, always with a smile 
that is sincere, Solon H. Bryan is one of the 
finest types of bureau managers in America— 
and The Piedmont is a bureau worthy of its 
manager. 


With his ardent enthusiasm for the pro- 
motion of educational and ethical develop- 
ment in a practical way, and with his passion 
for hard work and his knowledge of what an 
audience wants and needs, Mr. Bryan has 
built up one of the outstanding booking 
bureaus of the South. It can point to the 
record of never having missed a date in regu- 
lar itinerary, although, of course, many exi- 
gencies have arisen that required the versa- 
tile genius of Solon Bryan to solve. When 
he offers an attraction, he does so intelli- 
gently, with a penetrating knowledge of the 
requirements of a program on particular 
occasions in widely varied communities. He 
has brought to communities many eminent 
people of world-wide fame whose personali- 
ties could not be transmitted in any way 
other than in personal appearance. 


* * * 


Mr. Bryan has clearly described the ser- 
vice rendered by the booking bureaus: 

The history of the Lyceum is a story of de- 
velopment. It has many interesting sides to 
its growth. Starting a half century ago to 
aid in the temperance movement of that time, 
it has grown into a combination civic and 
commercial enterprise. Not until Bureaus or 
Agencies properly directed came into exist- 
ence did the movement make much headway. 
The application of business methods brought 
success. And by success I do not have exclus- 
ively in mind the financial phase of the enter- 
prise, but also the artistic side, for when all 
has been said, pro and con about the lyceum 
of today, it must be admitted that it is on a 
higher plane in every particular than it was 
fifty years ago, or even twenty years ago. 


Today committees are invariably enthusi- 
astic in their appreciation of the services of 
this man who has studied all sides of the en- 
tertainment proposition and knows how to 
insure giving the occasion the magic cer- 
tainty of ‘‘a successful event.’’ A career like 
Solon H. Bryan’s is difficult strictly to clas- 
sify within the boundaries of any particular 
profession, for he has been engaged in a 
composite calling that includes a sympa- 
thetic knowledge and appreciation of the 
average activities of all the people as related 
to that one pre-eminent proposition—enter- 
tainment—which brightens the days of life. 
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Great White Fleet, Broadcasting Good Will 


For over a generation, the ships of the United Fruit Company have made possible an impressive improve- 
ment in the conditions of inhabitants of the tropical regions, in addition to placing tropical 
fruits on the regular menu of Americans. Victor M. Cutter, president of the 
company, has ably directed its operations at home and abroad 


VER since the launching of the first 

United Fruit Company ship bearing 

a eargo of fruit from the tropics, there 
has been a contact between this company 
and the outside world that resembles the 
relations of a public service utility to a com- 
munity. Probably no corporation in the 
country has accomplished more in farming 
on a tremendous seale or developed more 
resources than the company that has made 
it possible for fruit to be adopted as an item 
on the menu of all the people three times a 
day. In the wake of the schooner in which 
Captain Baker brought his first cargo of 
bananas to Boston, despite the protests that 
they could never be sold at a profit, has fol- 
lowed an armada of thousands of ships carry- 
ing fruit cargoes to every corner of the globe. 
All the world seems to share now a liking 
for the luscious and luxurious fruit that is 
borne from the tropics to the denizens of 
colder climes. 

The recent annual report of the president, 
Mr. Victor Cutter, indicates an eventful 
year just past, showing a profit of a little 
over a million a month, with a budget of a 
quarter billion dollars. Among the com- 
pany’s activities are the operation of railroads 
and the cultivation of plantations in many 
foreign countries. A fleet of one hundred 
and fifteen vessels, which has opened and 
maintained many new highways of the seas, 
is owned and chartered by the company. In 
these days a report like this of a large cor- 
poration is read with increasing interest by 
the public as the list of individual stock- 
holders annually grows greater. Even for 
the past year of business subnormaley, the 
report of the activities of this corporation is 
eloquent in the description of improved cul- 
tivation effected in new areas and tropical 
plantations preserved in excellent condition. 
Not a single catastrophe of wind, storm, or 
flood occurred in 1930. 

As the successor of the companies of the 
clipper ship days, the United Fruit Company 
has been a potent force in the maintenance 
of the American Merchant Marine. Its 
“Great White Fleet’? during the past year 
sailed nearly seven million miles. At the 
present time six new ships, costing a total of 
twenty-one millions of dollars, are being con- 
structed in American yards to be launched 
in 1932, and these have been awarded con- 
tracts for ocean mail service under the Mer- 
chant Marine Act of 1928, in this way speed- 
ing up communication and bringing closer 
to the United States markets more pur- 
ehasers of American goods. Likewise in 
another field the organization has pioneered. 
The Radio Department of the United Fruit 
Company has for many years maintained 
modern wireless stations in Boston and the 
tropics, which handled over thirty-four mil- 


lion words in 1930, an increase of more than 
one-seventh over those in 1929. In its devel- 
opment of the means of communication the 
company has wrought an important link in 
the world of commerce. 

The fact that practically all its own insur- 
ance is carried in a fund of ten million dollars 
invested in United States Government securi- 
ties, exclusive of the seven million of special 
reserve, reveals the supreme faith of this 
company in the country of its origin. 





Victor M. Cutter, 
President of the United Fruit Company 


In its development work the United Fruit 
Company has done much for all the lands 
where it has operated, for the policy has been 
constantly followed of bringing profits to 
everyone concerned. The United Fruit was 
the first company to popularize Caribbean 
eruises, and has carried hundreds of thou- 
sands of passengers on tours that have given 
American investors a better understanding of 
their neighbors and have established closer 
trade relations with the republics of Central 
America. Through its Medical Depart- 
ment, which rendered indispensable aid in 
making large areas of the tropics more in- 
habitable and in checking the ravages of 
tropical disease, this company has made 
priceless contributions to medical science as 
well as to the welfare of the countries affected. 
It was early recognized by the United Fruit 


Company that healthful living conditions 
were the basic necessities of a profitable ce- 
velopment, and the result has been the who!e- 
hearted gratitude of the natives of thise 
foreign lands. Not only has human life been 
salvaged almost to the extent of the mira«u- 
lous, but also the opportunity has come for 
millions of human beings in other countries 
to earn more and to better their conditions 
while they supply food for the United States 
and Europe—which affords a concrete saying 
to the people in enjoying fruit and the other 
foods from the tropics every day, makiny a 
luxury of the past for the few the enjoyment 
of the present for the many. That the op- 
erations of the United Fruit Company have 
added to the increasing healthfulness of the 
country was indicated in the statistics for the 
year 1930, which was the most healthful 
year per capita in our history. 

The life of the president of the United 
Fruit Company exemplifies its opportunities 
for a service-career. After receiving his 
diploma at Dartmouth, Victor M. Cutter 
accepted a position with the company. He 
was sent to a little-known region of Central 
America, and there made a record that cul- 
minated in a call to be executive head of the 
corporation, succeeding the late Andrew W. 
Preston. In Honduras and Guatemala and 
other Caribbean countries Mr. Cutter under- 
went a special training. More than that, he 
proved himself a true diplomat, quickly 
grasping the momentous questions and the 
policies to be adopted in dealing with foreign 
governments. This college graduate, hum- 
bly beginning as a timekeeper, made the most 
of his life in the tropies, devoting much time 
to the contemplation of future developments. 
He was thoroughly prepared for the execu- 
tive duties when he received the call to the 
presidency of the United Fruit Company. 

Each succeeding report that President 
Cutter has made has been of varied and keen 
fascination to persons interested in the prog- 
ress of the times. Two years ago Mr. Cutter 
commented on each of the seven countries 
where operations are carried on by the com- 
pany and won the commendations of high 
governmental officials of the nations con- 
cerned, a report that proved a definite hel) in 
bringing about a better understanding be- 
tween the Caribbean countries and ihe 
United States. 


Under the guidance of Mr. Cutter, ‘his 
organization covers a wide scope of activi‘ ies 
that are attuned to the high standards of 
national and inte national corporation de: el- 
opment. This ans much toward stab) 'iz- 
ing and developing an interchange of ideas 
and aspirations as well as developing trade. 
The recent world depression has indicated 
the necessity of a more sympathetic uncer- 

Continued on page 27 
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“Pershing’s Own” on a Triumphant Tour 


The United States Army Band, offspring of the organization founded by General Pershing in France 
during the war, has become in peace-time, under the guiding genius of C. C. Cappel, a 
foremost military musical organization of the present day 


. HERE is there a soul so dead as 
\W not to be stirred by the music of a 
band? The magic lure of this music 
gins early in life with the average Ameri- 
n and never loses its fascination. In the 
nual public concert tours of the United 
“tates Army Band is found one of the hap- 
riest unions of talent and managerial ser- 
‘es to be found in contemporary music, 
which meets the latent love of hearing 
strains of melody and harmony that never 
se their irresistible charm. 
The Band, organized in France by Gen. 
John J. Pershing as an eventual adjunct 
his fighting forces in the red days of 
» late war, has blossomed in peace time 
into one of the foremost military musical 
ganizations of its day. The outgrowth 
the now-famous A. E. F. Headquarters 
;and—‘‘Pershing’s Own,’’—the Band never 
vould have achieved the distinction ac- 
orded it in musical circles today, had it 
fallen into less sensitive and _ patriotic 
hands for its public concert appearances 
than those of C. C. Cappel, Washington, 
D. C., concert impressario, its first and 
present tour manager. Himself a dough- 
boy veteran, Mr. Cappel long had known of 
the Band’s war achievements before he be- 
came professionally associated with it. De- 
spite his insistence that he be permitted to 
shoulder a rifle and stalk the enemy in No- 
Man’s Land, the “awful truths,” confessed 
by the young recruit to the adjutant mak- 
ing out his personnel card, served to place 
him, eventually, at the direction of his gov- 
ernment, in another field of service to the 


- 


Titititie 


“Pershing’s Own” before the Nation’s Capitol 





common end—winning the War. Like Gen. 
Pershing, Mr. Cappel’s commanding officer 
early realized that bullets alone would not 
win the -conflict. There was a fighting 
heart to quicken, weary miles to be 
tramped, broken bodies to be mended and 
sent back into the fray—in other words, a 
fighting morale to be established and main- 
tained! 

So Soldier Cappel obediently, albeit re- 
luctantly, laid down his rifle for a baton, 
and went about the great cantonments in- 
ducing dispirited recruits to sing. He 
worked longer hours than the doughboy 
and always with that ache in his heart to 
be in France, where the fighting was. But 
the wisdom of Pershing and his superior 
officers in having this young enthusiast, 
and others like him, equipped for the job 
of pouring music into the lonely reaches 
of the hours of soldiery, was proved in the 
record that our men went over the top with 
a song on their lips! 

Mr. Cappel had come admirably trained 
for the war service he was to perform. For 
years previous, he had led a Chautauqua 
troupe up and down the country, and he 
knew the native background of every vet- 
eran, from whatever state and remote com- 
munity. Music, and the directing of mus- 
ical affairs, had been his life. 

When the War was over, Soldier-Song- 
Leader Cappel returned to his pre-war vo- 
cation, this time as a talent director in one 
of the big Chautauqua circuits. 

Located in Washington, he often listened 
to the inspiring music of the United States 


Captain W. J. Stannard, 
Leader of the Band 





Army Band on the grassy hillside sloping 
away from Washington Monument, where 
an immense and impressive outdoor amphi- 
theatre is situated. 











C. C. Cappel, 
Concert manager of the U. S. 
Army Band 


Pride swelled in his heart. as he contem- 
plated that the strains floating up the 
greensward issued from musicians, some 
of whom he had perhaps helped to train. 
The whole purpose of music in the estab- 
lishment military became clear to him. 
And he was glad he had been given the 
opportunity of doing what he had done for 
Uncle Sam! 

On repeated visits, 
sometimes to the steps 
of the United States 
Capitol, where the Band 
also played regularly, 
the idea came to him of 
obtaining permission to 
take the Band on tours. 
The more he thought of 
it the more it grew in 
the soul of the veteran 
who had completed his 
Chautauqua contacts and 
was then conducting a 
concert bureau of his 
own. The dream crys- 
tallized into action, and 


he made preliminary 
overtures to the War 
Department. 


Continued on page $68 
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A Society with an All-Embracing Humanity 


Ever active in its noble cause of universal kindness, the Massachusetts Society for the Prevention of 
Cruelty to Animals, headed by Dr. Francis H. Rowley, during April will promote the 
“‘Kindness to Animals Week.’’ The report of its activities evidences this 
society's power for good in the community 


“ITTING it is that a week of the 
April month is devoted to “Kindness 
to Animals” in order to nurture the 

noblest spirit of man, which is expressed 
in the words of Alfred Lord Tennyson: 
“Kind hearts are more than coronets.” 
This observance should raise the standard 
of activity in the other fifty-one weeks. 
During the week beginning on Patriots’ 
Day people in general are to give especial 
thought to the idea of kindness towards 
animals. Humane Day will be observed in 
the schools of Massachusetts on the 17th, 
when books and posters will be distributed 
to the children and by them to others in 
turn. Organizations of every character are 
giving attention to this call of mercy, a 
call that will have an assured reflection in 
the bettered habits of humanity and in an 
extension of its humaneness to all living 
creatures. 

An incident occurred at the headquarters 
of the Massachusetts Society for the Pre- 
vention of Cruelty to Animals that revealed 
a far-reaching aspect of the work of this 
organization. A boy had saved the life of 
a drowning dog. The lad counted it as 
only in the day’s work and did not even 
give his name to the grateful owner. Time 
passed, but the incident indicated so de- 
serving a heroic trait in this unknown lad 
that he was searched out and awarded a 
medal. 

Soon after, the annual meeting of the 
Society was held at which Dr. Francis H. 
Rowley, who made the award, was re- 
elected president. His report for the year 
was a most reassuring document that kind- 
ness still remains a prevalent virtue, and is 
being encouraged among the boys and 
girls. Despite unusual business disturb- 
ances, the past year was one of the most 
notable in the history of the Massachusetts 
S. P. C. A. More than ten thousand boys 
and girls listened to the lectures of L. R. 
Talbot, a member of the Society, who vis- 
ited boys’ summer camps with his motion 
pictures and gave youth an object lesson 
in the consideration of dumb animals. 
In addition, about 150,000 children were 
reached in all parts of the country through 
the field workers of the American Humane 
Education Society, the national organiza- 
tion allied to the Massachusetts S. P. C. A., 
of which Dr. Rowley is also president. 

Plans have been prepared for a new 
building costing $30,000 that will house an 
animal shelter and clinic in Springfield, 
Mass., in. which city thirty-one hundred 
and forty-nine lost, sick and unwanted ani- 
mals were cared for last year. At the 
“Rest Farm and Animal Shelter” at Meth- 
uen many an old Dobbin is taken care of in 


its declining days in appreciation of the 
faithful service rendered in earlier life, 
and there 1671 smaller animals were re- 
received during the year. Homes were found 
for many of these; the others, diseased or 
unfit, were humanely put to sleep. 

In his report President Rowley stated 
that the prosecuting officers had secured 
one hundred and fifty convictions in 
one hundred and seventy-one cases. He 
described the new equipment that has been 
added to the Angell Animal Hospital, 
named in honor of the founder of the So- 
ciety where there has been established the 
record number of two hundred and eighty- 
two thousand cases treated. 





Dr. Francis H. Rowley 


At this same annual meeting the Society 
also re-elected Albert A. Pollard as the 
treasurer, Guy Richardson the secretary, 
and Charles G. Bancroft and William Dana 
Orcutt, the vice-presidents. Mr. Philip 
Stockton, president of the First National 
Bank of Boston and one of the three trus- 
tees for the permanent funds of the So- 
ciety, was chosen director. 

In foreign countries as well, real service 
is being accomplished, as was shown in 
reports of the work of Rida Himadi in 
Syria and of Atanasio Montyre in the Phil- 
ippines. This movement has made a mighty 
appeal to lovers of animals the world over, 
and where is there an individual who has 
not at some time had a speechless pet that 
afforded a companionship and a grateful- 


ness not always found in human beinvs? 
The various fairs and expositions that 
have been given by the Society, using prize 
posters prepared by children, indicate how 
effectively the work of education is being 
carried on. In all parts of the world there 
are readers of the periodical “Our Dumb 
Animals,” which has become an institu‘ ion 
identified with the leadership in all matters 
pertaining to the prevention of cruelty to 
the loyal and faithful creatures who cannot 
speak but seem at times to understand 
human nature better than we do ourselves, 

The headquarters in Boston with the 
equipment at the Animal Hospital, the 
complete organization and the system for 
handling this work have been recognized 
as the best of their kind in the world. 

In his long years of service dating back 
to the days of the founder, George T. An- 
gell, Dr. Francis H. Rowley has achieved 
results during the past quarter century 
that mark him as one of the pre-eminent 
leaders in his field. With all this to his 
credit, Dr. Rowley insists that he is only 
carrying out the vision of the founder to 
give the organization the advantage of 
progressive ideas in every way possible. 
Himself a lover of animals, he spends many 
hours of his week-ends at the Rest Farm 
riding his Arabian mare, one of the finest 
examples of equine life in the country, with 
a pedigree reaching back to the deserts of 
Arabia, where horses are the constant 
companions of their owners night and day. 
This constant and close contact may have 
developed that instinct in Arabian horses 
that has suggested the current phrase of 
“horse sense.” 

Most people will be surprised in looking 
over his report to see the scope of the ac- 
tivities of this organization, covering as it 
does nearly three hundred thousand cases 
cared for in one year: 


HOSPITAL 
Small animals treated 7,186 
Large animals treated 113 
Birds treated 49 
Total number cases in hospital 7,348 
Operations 6,165 
SUM MARY 
Cases in hospital since opening, 
March 1, 1915 92,609 
Cases in dispensary since opening, 
March 1, 1915 190),347 
Total 282,956 


AMBULANCE TRIPS 
Jan. 1 to Dec. 21, 1930 
Horse ambulances 160 
Small animals ambulances 1,077 
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Frank A. Dudley of Niagara Falls, New York 


In this objective point of tourists, Frank Dudley has built a business edifice in which he directs the 
operations of an international chain of hotels. His executive ability and enterprise have 
helped to endow the modern hotel with the charm of the ‘‘inn and tavern”’ 


one recognizes is that indicating 

Niagara Falls. From the first geo- 
raphy lessons children are impressed with 
the pictures and description of this great 
cataract located under two flags but re- 
gavded as the possession of the world at 
large. Niagara has evoked rhapsodies of 
poets and has stirred philosophers and lit- 
erary folk to the point of showering un- 
qualified superlatives. 

Who can forget the thrills of a visit to 
this popular objective point of honeymoon 
tours? In the splendor of morning, noon, 
and night, the giant falls, illuminated like 
a bride of Nature, hold a universal and dis- 
tinctive fascination. The vast development 
of this small area of land and water has 
been due to something more than mere de- 
pendence on Nature’s lavish bountifulness. 
It is a result owing not so much to the 
chorus of praise coming from those who 
visit this wonder of nature, but to the labor 
of native sons who have joined in the busy 
hive of industry, with the development of 
hydro-electric power to the “nth degree.” 

Mr. Frank A. Dudley, who was born in 
Niagara Falls, New York, has given to his 
native town a business edifice that is a 
monument worthy of his birthplace at the 
point where two great lakes unite the wat- 
ers that flow turbulently in the rapids and 
then majestically on toward the sea. 

Although the vision of the country at 
large was before him, Frank A. Dudley 
hung out his shingle and began the prac- 
tice of law in his home town. Soon after- 
wards he was elected to the state legisla- 
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ture, but in the meantime he had been ac- 
tively identified with large developments in 
the Pacific.Northwest that gave full play to 
his constructive impulse. 

Twenty years ago he became interested 
in the hotel business. He felt that the capi- 
tal city of New York should have a suitable 
hotel to accommodate the legions of people 
having business at the state capital; the 
result was the Ten Eyck Hotel, the begin- 
ning of the United Hotels Company and 
the American Hotels Company, which now 
own and operate hostelries in numerous 
cities of the United States. Singularly 
enough, these hotels are all located in com- 
munities with historic traditions, lending 
justification to the remark of someone that 
American history could be fairly under- 
stood by reading about these hotels. 

An evidence of Mr. Dudley’s affection for 
his rative town is expressed in the impres- 
sive structure of modern architecture used 
for the headquarters of the extensive hotel 
enterprises. Located in the very heart of 
the city of Niagara Falls, a skyscraper 
stands out like a watch tower of frontier 
days. In his office in this building he con- 
tinues the executive direction of the com- 
panies that are now operating an interna- 
tional chain of hotels including hotels in 
Canada and Jamaica. 

Many leading hotel men have told me 
that working with Frank A. Dudley has 
been a most potent influence in organizing 
the hotel business on the modern plan of 
providing all the charm of the “inn and 
tavern” and of adapting the hotel to the 
needs of a community by making them 
meeting places for social and public occa- 
sions. The modern hotel has evolved into 
an institution. Hotels often create a vis- 
itor’s impression of a city. No other one 
place plays a more important part in the 
development of a community than the hotel 
that promises the wayfaring traveler a 
“welcome at the inn,” makes him feel as if 
at home with friends, and invites him to 
“come again.” 

Always ready with a kindly smile even 
under the stress of problems, Frank Dud- 
ley in his quiet way typifies the sort of 
an executive that inspires. Intensely hu- 
man himself, he bases his operations large- 
ly on the human equation. Earlier in life 
he gave considerable time to writing 
poetry, but abandoned this on account of 
his conviction that he should concentrate on 
the one great objective of his life—provid- 
ing hotels that symbolize the spirit of Sam 
Walter Foss’s great poem, “The House by 
the Side of the Road.” In his busy days he 
sometimes reads the poetical works of Sir 
Walter Scott. Today the stirring lines of 
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New York 


“Marmion” still appeal to him just as they 
did in the early days when they were re- 
cited canto after canto. 

Descended from a distinguished English 
family that settled in the Charter Oak 
State, Frank Dudley has shown that sturdy 
constructive spirit of his forbears who 
faced the hardships of pioneer days. The 
same sort of vision inspires him to make 
his life activities count in the whirling ex- 
hilarations of these modern swift-moving 
times. The light at night that illuminates 
the roaring waters of Niagara plays upon 
the graceful lines of the structure on the 
banks where originate national hookup pro- 
grams. Those who tune in feel that they 
partake of the background of the charming 
melody of the muffled roar of the great 
cataract which has been harnessed to pro- 
vide for the necessities and comforts of hu- 
mankind and to re-enforce and multiply 
man power. 

Niagara Falls still reigns supreme as the 
queen of nature’s wonders. When a few 
rocks crumble there, all the world feels a 
personal interest that assumes almost the 
aspect of individual ownership, for, after 


Continued on page 273 
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Old South’s Eminent Radio Minister 


Russell Henry Stafford, minister of the Old South Church in Boston, has established himself as one 
of the most penetrating Trinitarian theologians of the present day. Excerpts from a 
recent sermon reveal the heart of his religious belief 


T the mere mention of a sermon in 

the Old South Church interest is 

aroused. There a congregation gath- 
ers that has succeeded that group of men 
who established the Third Church in Bos- 
ton in 1669. The ministers of Old South 
Church have been men of outstanding 
character and ability. It is a church insti- 
tution that has kept abreast of the times, 
the sermons in Old South Church being 
broadcast every Sunday over 
WEEI. The members of Old 
South count it fortunate that 
Reverend Russell Henry Stafford, 
D.D., is the preacher in these 
radio times. His sonorous voice 
and profound sentences stimulate 
thought through the ether. There 
is in his vocal delivery something 
so wholesome and broad that one 
is attracted to the words that come 
out of the loud speaker with all 
the force of an earnest personal- 
ity. When he sings the hymns, 
his voice rings out so clearly that 
every little slip he makes on the 
bass notes is observed. At all 
events, he avoids the clerical 
habit of clearing his throat and 
he follows a_ sentence pertinac- 
iously to the end with resounding 
emphasis. 

In response to an insistent de- 
mand from his congregation over 
the air, the sermons have been 
printed and widely distributed. 
In themselves they would consti- 
tute a volume of unusual interest 
in theological literature, but there 
is something in each sermon that 
tunes in to the ever-changing 
current of thoughts. He has the 
happy faculty of finding the one 
thing that is likely to be upper- 
most in the minds of many 
persons each succeeding Sunday, 
as they turn the dial and press 
the button to receive delivery of 
a scholarly discourse as well as 
an appeal to their religious na- 
tures. 

Recently intense interest was 
focussed upon his answer to the 
question as to what he would say 
if he only had one sermon to preach. His 
response throws an interesting sidelight 
upon the problem that meets every clergy- 
man in the pulpit. 

* * * 

In order to have a background in record- 
ing a part of this eventful discourse, I can- 
not resist giving a biographic glimpse of 
the man who is preaching to millions amid 
a historic environment and to a congrega- 


tion that has succeeded those who attended 
the first meeting house in Boston. 

The sprightly village of Wauwatosa, Wis- 
consin, famed for its potatoes and starch 
mills, claims the distinction of being the 
birthplace of Russell Henry Stafford. The 
date is recorded as April 4, 1890. As a 
student at the University of California and 
later at the University of Minnesota and 





Dr. Russell Henry Stafford, 
Minister of the Old South Church, Boston 


New York University, where he secured 
his Master of Arts degree, young Stafford 
worked toward the purpose of becoming a 
preacher in the vital sense of the word. 
Attending Drew Theological Seminary, 
where he received the Bachelor of Divinity 
degree, he intensively studied people and 
religions. In recognition of his scholar- 
ship and ability, he has since been awarded 
the honorary degrees of Doctor of Divinity, 


from the Chicago Theological Seminary, 
and of Doctor of Laws from Oglethorpe. 

After modestly serving as_ assistant 
pastor at the Central Congregational 
Church in New York, he was ordained in 
1914 and began preaching at the Open 
Door and First Congregational Church in 
Minneapolis. Leaving the pulpit during 
the World War, he served as First Licu- 
tenant and Chaplain in the United Staces 
Army, and until 1924 as a mem- 
ber of the Officers Reserve Corps. 

In 1927 he was called from St. 
Louis to the Old South Church to 
succeed the late Dr. George A. 
Gordon, and here commenced ‘he 
series of radio sermons that have 
already become important as re- 
flecting the theological thouyht 
of the times. 

* * * 

Although he is a direct de- 
scendant of a Pilgrim: Father who 
landed from the “Mayflower,” 
there is nothing in his manner or 
method to suggest that he is liv- 
ing in the traditions of the past 
or leaning upon the genealogical 
tree for support. 

He seems to know how to put 
into words what so many of us 
have been thinking over. When 
he pronounces the _ benediction, 
his hearers not only realize that 
they have heard something of in- 
timate personal interest, but also 
feel the impulse to branch out 
and do a little thinking on their 
own hook under the inspiration 
of his words and suggestions. 

The following excerpts from 
the sermon which he would 
preach if he could deliver but 
one, provide a most interesting 
glimpse into the study of the pas- 
tor. They reveal his profound 
admiration for the Apostle |’aul 
as the greatest preacher of all 
times. His text is taken from one 
of the Letters to the Corinthians. 
. I determined not to | 

anything among you, save Jcsus 
Christ, and him crucified.” 

I was asked recently to tell what I y ould 
say if I had only one sermon to preach. But 
I suspect that one sermon is all that any 
preacher has. For some one thought wi ! be 
the main theme of all his discourses. 0! 
course he will present it with variations: and 
there will be innumerable minor theme. 10 
troduced, in the course of his complete pus 
through the years. Nevertheless, one tieme 
will dominate, and constitute the burde: and 
make the chief impression of his total mes 
sage. 


ad iow 
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Captain Jacob Fottler of the “Ancients” 


This ninety-one-year-old senior past commander of the Ancient and Honorable Artillery of Boston, 
the oldest continuous organization in the country, recently participated in the ceremony of 
filling the traditional ‘‘Century Box,’’ which will be opened fifty years hence 


N organization that continues on 
f \ through the years, recruited generation 
P after generation, usually has _ its 
“(rand Old Man.” There is always one who 
h: devoted years of loyal service in his long- 
ti. .e membership, one who extends the hand 
of veleome, and is always ready to look after 
t! newcomers. 
he oldest continuous organization in the 
eo intry is the Ancient and Honorable Artil- 
ley of Boston. The headquarters and ar- 
mory, located in Faneuil Hall, possess an 
in-omparable historic atmosphere. On the 
wills are the portraits of successive com- 
monders, dating from 1638. Robert Keayne 
gave the first command eight years after the 
founding of the Old Bay State Colony. 

While I was signing the roster roll of this 
company, there was standing near me a man 
with kindly blue eyes, who smiled a welcome 
as he put his hands on my newly epauletted 
shoulders. He was gifted with that rare 
talent of knowing just how to put out his 
hand for a friendly handshake with the tremb- 
ling novice who didn’t quite understand on 
which side he should wear the sabre. Cap- 
tain Jacob Fottler is now the senior past 
commander and “Grand Old Man” of the 
Ancient and Honorable Artillery of Boston. 
Memories of that initiation night with all its 
impressive ceremonies were recalled when | 
lately observed the same Captain Fottler 
place in the “Century Box,” to be opened 
fifty years hence according to the old custom, 
his tribute to the old corps. The document 
he wrote was characteristic of the man 
being modest and precise-——and was written 
in his own copper-plate handwriting at the 
age of ninety-one. His steady glance reflected 
the ruggedness and fire of his youth. 

Born at Savin Hill, Dorchester, Mass., 
August 19, 1839, Jacob Fottler attended the 
publie schools at Belmont and also the Cen- 
tral and Eliot High Schools at Jamaica Plain. 
In boyhood days he worked on his father’s 
farm, now a part of Franklin Park, and in 
1863 engaged in the wholesale and _ retail 
produce business in Quincy Market, Boston, 
which he continued for forty years. He 
served as a member of the Boston City Gov- 
ernment; the Common Council, 1885-87; the 
Board of Aldermen, 1892-94; and the House 
of Representatives of the General Court, 
ISSS-89. 

Captain Fottler joined the Ancient and 
Honorable Artillery Company, October, 1880, 
prior to the time of closing the ‘Century 
Box,’ and was present when the box of the 
last fifty years was opened. He was 
firs! sergeant of artillery in 1885, second lieu- 
tencnt in 1887, and captain in 1893, and 
toduy is a member of Columbian Lodge, St. 
An‘ rew’s Chapter, Boston Commandery and 
Ale»po Temple; but these dates are only the 


signposts of a life journey of activity and help- 
fulness for others. If there was ever one man 
who could. always be depended upon when 
the Ancients ‘“‘turned out’’ in the full blaze 
of their gay uniforms, it was Captain Fottler. 
His tribute to his beloved organization 
placed in the Century Box to be opened fifty 
years hence is an eloquent tribute to the 
organization: 
‘Faneuil Hall 
and the 
Ancient and Honorable Artillery Company 
of Massachusetts 
**Faneuil Hall, in this historic city, although 
it may not be exactly the birthplace of Ameri- 
can Independence, had much to do with that 
movement, and is known far and wide as the 


‘Cradle of Liberty.’ Upon its rostrum, 
through their eloquence and stirring appeals, 
many orators and statesmen of America were 
instrumental in securing to the people of this 
country the priceless liberty they now enjoy. 

“The Ancient and Honorable Artillery 
Company of Massachusetts, chartered in the 
year 1638, as associated with Faneuil Hall, 
may well call it the home of the Company, 
as the upper floors of the building have been 
occupied by it as an armory since 1746, the 
oldest Armory without doubt in continuous 
use in the United States. 

“As time goes on may it continue to, pro- 
vide shelter for the Company old in years, 
but youthful in activity, strong}inJnumber, 


Continued on page 274 
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NBC Programs as Managed by Phillips Carlin 


Almost since the beginning of organized broadcasting, the career of the eastern program manager 
of the National Broadcasting Company has been closely associated with the 


HEN Phillips Carlin, several years 
ago, sat twisting his hat in the outer 
room, waiting to see the studio 

manager of WEAF, he little realized what the 
future was to hold in store for him. Organ- 
ized radio broadcasting was like nothing 
else the world had ever seen, and its prospects 
did not seem particularly bright to that young 
man, or to anybody for that matter. Al- 
though his interview with the manager cul- 
minated in a good position with the station, 
for a while he retained his job with an export- 
ing concern on the side, lest this new business 
of broadeasting be abandoned generally when 
its novelty had worn off. 

Carlin’s career has been a superlative refu- 
tation of that early but soon dispelled doubt. 
His voice today is intimately known to count- 
less multitudes of radio listeners over the 
continent and across the seas. As the pres- 
ent eastern program director of the 
National Broadcasting Company, he bears 
the responsibility of furnishing a large share 
of the entertainment of millions of, persons, 
many of whom resort to their radios for most 
of whatever enjoyment they derive from life. 

Even inveterate radio listeners sometimes 
fail to understand the precise nature of the 
organization with which Phillips Carlin is 
associated today. In 1926 the National 
Broadeasting Company was organized by 
the Radio Corporation of America, with the 
following purpose: ‘“‘The Radio Corporation 
of America is not in any sense seeking a 
monopoly of the air. That would be a lia- 
bility rather than an asset. It is seeking, 
however, to provide machinery which will 
insure a national distribution of national pro- 
grams, and a wider distribution of programs 
of the highest quality. If others will engage 
in this business, the Radio Corporation of 
America will welcome their action, whether 
it be co-operative or competitive. The 
necessity of providing adequate broadcasting 
is apparent. The problem of finding the 
best means of doing it is yet experimental. 
The Radio Corporation of America is making 
the experiment in the interest of the art and 
the furtherance of the industry.””’ Contrary 
to the popular conception of the company, 
the National Broadcasting Company does 
not itself operate a chain of stations, but sup- 
plies material to independent stations, which 
choose whatever they want. Some material 
is provided without cost to the subscribing 
stations. For some the company pays the 
stations, and for other material the stations 
pay the company. An advisory committee, 
consisting of men representing the church, 
the law, organized labor, and other like bod- 
ies, assists the company in the formulation 
of its policies. 


epochal events of radio history 


But to return to the career of the young 
man after he landed his position with Station 
WEAF —his first duties were mainly those of 
an announcer. Here is the way he described 
his early broadeasting work: ‘‘Those were 
the easy days. Broadcasting from 4:00 to 
5:00 o’clock in the afternoon and from 7:00 
to 10:00 at night. Graham MeNamee, a 
chap named Llufrio, and I were the only an- 
nouncers. We did a lot of extemporizing 





Phillips Carlin, Eastern Program Manager 
of National Broadcasting Company 


then. It was hard on us, but harder on the 
radio audience. We were often thrown on 
programs about which we knew little or noth- 
ing—for instance, a tennis championship at 
Forest Hills, for which I had to study tennis 
day and night for two weeks.’ Graham 
MeNamee and he frequently teamed it on 
their broadcasts, and their voices were often 
noticed to be singularly similar in sound and 
vivacity. In February, 1927, Phillips Carlin 
was promoted to the managership of Station 
WEAF, one of the leading broadeasting sta- 
tions of the world. From that time on he 
has held important executive positions with 
the National Broadcasting Company. 


As executive-announcer, Phillips Carlin 
has played an active part in many of the 
momentous broadeasts of the past decade. 
His description of the reception to Colonel 
Lindbergh in Washington, after the epoch- 
making flight, is considered by Carlin his 
greatest feat in radio reporting. But his par- 
ticipation in other programs has also been 
outstanding, among them being the recep- 


tions to Clarence Chamberlain, Admira! 
Byrd, the Bremen flyers, Miss Amelia Ear- 
hart, Captain George Fried, and the crew o! 
the Graf Zeppelin; the Pan American Co: 

ference, and similar programs. His distinc- 
tive success as an announcer is due in large 
part to his ability to grasp salient facts and 
translate them in an interesting form to arn.- 
chair listeners. 

Phillips Carlin’s life, even as divorced fro:n 
his radio activities, has been unusually inter- 
esting. His first education was gleaned 
within the walls of Public School 165 in upper 
Manhattan, where, it is alleged, his favoriie 
sport at the budding age of ten years wus 
tippy-cat. He ploughed through the educa- 
tional fields to college and there, fortunate! 
for his coming radio career, concentrated in 
foreign languages and public speaking—re«- 
uisites of the successful announcer. Carlin 
then entered business life as an employee of a 
silk company, but, when the World War 
broke out and America was drawn into the 
maelstrom, he joined the United States Navy 
and acted as an instructor in navigation at 
the Pelham Naval Reserve School. At the 
conclusion of the conflict Carlin took up 
international trade and sold Holstein cows 
to Frenchmen engaged in the rehabilitation 
of the dairy farms of war-ridden France. He 
then tried his hand in other businesses, tak- 
ing a position with a salt company, and finalls 
with an exporting firm. It was while he was 
employed by this concern that Phillips Carlin 
took his first plunge into the uncertain waters 
of radio broadeasting. 


The phenomenal growth of radio is identi- 
fied with the career of Phillips Carlin, and 
no clearer conception of radio’s progress can 
be gained than in the contemplation of a 
project launched by the broadcasting com- 
pany with which Carlin is associated. In 
the heart of the metropolis of New York a 
“radio city” is to be built, costing twenty-five 
millions of dollars, covering twelve blocks, 
and including three skyscrapers and several 
smaller buildings. In May work will start 
on the central skyscraper, which will be ‘he 
largest—though not the tallest—building in 
New York, and one of the two largest bu:ld- 
ings in the world, and this skyseraper will 
be occupied chiefly by the offices of ‘he 
National Broadcasting Company. P!.ns 
have been made by the company to insiall 
radio and television apparatus in this edi.ice 
so that, when television is perfected, people 
in their homes will be able to see and ! ear 
any entertainment being given in the “raclio 
city.” This certainly shows an amav/ing 
growth for organized broadeasting, a yo! ng- 
ster not yet in its teens. 
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What the Piano Means in the Home): 


The piano still remains the musical instrument ‘ 


‘par excellence,’’ 


without which no Yohae is complete. 


In the evolution of the modern pianoforte the House of Steinway has played an important part 


FP PNHE presence of Ignace Paderewski, 
statesman, composer and artist, as 
guest of President Hoover and the 

First Lady of the Land at the White House 

has awakened special interest among the 

lovers of the pianoforte. Paderewski, the 
fi:st Premier of new-born Poland, won his 
first world fame as a Master Pianist, and 

a piano is a musical instrument universal 

tie world over. 

The announcement of the arrival of a 
new Steinway at the White House for the 
cccasion aroused a feeling among many 
musically-inclined of “a new piano coming 
to our home.” The beautiful art Steinway 
provided for the Executive Mansion during 
the Roosevelt administration, 
“the President’s piano,” will remain in the 
East Room to be admired by visitors, and 
seen at musicales held there. 

Whenever I enter a home, whether pal- 
atial or humble, a clubroom or public meet- 
ing place, I find a piano in a conspicuous 
corner, ready to be wooed by the dexterous 
fingers of a music enthusiast. What 
would luncheon clubs, banquets, or 
any other public gathering do with- 
out a piano at hand? Even sym- 
phony orchestra concerts are en- 
hanced with numbers on the pro- 
gram “with pianoforte.” 


* * * 


American people insist more than 
ever upon music in the home, and 
upon having some one musical in- 
strument or other physically pres- 
ent for emergencies. At social 
functions young people’ gather 
about the piano and join in im- 
promptu songs as when, in the 
softened light of dusk, the maid at 
the piano listened to words of love 
while she played improvised melo- 
dies that mirrored the secrets of 
her heart. Neighbors still drop in 
for an “old-fashioned song-fest” on 
Sunday evenings. Whether in the 
atelier of the artist, the hotel de 
luxe, the City Hotel on Main Street, 
or the little grey home in the West, 
the piano seems to represent a 
household necessity, in addition to 
being educational, in completing 
the atmosphere of domestic friend- 
liness. Very often the first house- 
hold furnishings are restricted to 
the bare essentials, but the budget 
includes mother’s dream of a piano 
for the girls and boys, to enable 
them to enjoy the study of music, 
a pleasure which was perhaps de- 
nied their parents. 


known as. 


There are the courting days when sheet 
music on the piano contains titles of the 
well-beloved ballads and latest songs, play- 
ing the same part in the never-ending 
drama where Cupid catches his cue. 

The piano often marks the beginning of 
another home. When the apartment is 
planned, the piano is the dream of complete- 
ness for the young bride. 

True, it may not be played for a long 
time after the young mother becomes busy 
with her children before their tiny fingers 
can reach the keyboard, but the conscious- 
ness often-comes to her that it is there, 
with its ivory keys ready to unlock the 
sweet and tender memories of her girl- 
hood and look forward to the time when her 
own children may play to her and with her. 
In the big house on the hill, the farm house 
or bungalow, there is one instrument that 
seems to belong to all the family and which 
is mentioned as “our piano” in family dis- 
cussions. 

Returning home the other evening from 
the office, I found little Priscilla seated at 


The beautiful “President’s Piano” 
the White 


the piano, very enthusiastically in her child- 
ish way, picking out the tune of a popular 
air by means of the one-finger method. She 
has never been quite accurate in pitch. 
Through finding the notes in the chart on 
the piano, the pitch was corrected for her, 
and she learned the song by the directive 
intonation from the keyboard. Now we 
hear the song, in her sweet, childish treble, 
that gladdens the father’s heart after a 
hard day’s grind as a bread-winner. 

The love of performance in music among 
the young folk in our neighborhood is 
growing, judging by the pianos in action. 
It is a distinction to have someone in the 
house who can “play the piano.” It is one 
equipment of the household that stands 
ready to join in the thrill of personal par- 
ticipation in music “made at home.” That 
always means to the present generation—a 
piano. In radio and on records the music 
must first be played to complete the cycle 
of popular entertainment. 

A prominent school superintendent rec- 
ently stated that the piano is a necessity in 





made by Steinway, which adorns the East Room of 


House 











teaching children to sing—and a singing 
school has its lessons. The discipline of 
“practice” on the piano has become a phase 
in the education of modern youth, who, 
though they may not all become artists, are 
nevertheless trained in the harmonizing of 
hands and heart to rhythmic “beats” in 
every measure. Fingers are taught to 
make the “contact” that stirs the inspiring 
emotions that come with music. As a forti- 
fication against the drab and drear days, 
how soothing now and then to hear some- 
one somewhere “playing the piano,” as 
mother and sister, or brother and father 
may have done in the dear old days. 

Times have changed since the boy Haydn, 
the future master composer, who had his 
piano smashed by an irate father, secured 
a spinet with the connivance of 





his flute), and the melodeon and cabinet 
organ of later times—is the modern piano. 
It is the horizontal harp with strings 
strummed by the velvet hammers impelled 
by ten fingers wandering triumphantly over 
the white and black of the keyboard. You 
wonder at the skill that brings all that 
rippling melody and harmony with only 
one pair of hands, drawn from the inani- 
mate! 

Memories of American home life are in- 
dissolubly associated with “mother’s piano,” 
for there seems to be a mother’s piano in 
nearly every home. The piano is counted 
as essential as the kitchen stove, reflecting 
evidence of cultural aspirations. To me the 
outstanding heart remembrance of the old 
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sounded with clarion tones from the old 
wires. 


* * * 


When one speaks, dreams, or writes of 
pianos, there is always the feeling that the 
last word, the last note, the magna chord 
is struck in the one word “Steinway”, 
which commands and leads in the realm ot 
piano production. Four generations of the 
Steinways have been associated with the 
making of the “Piano of the Immortals.” 
From the completion of the first Steinway 
piano in 1839 to the very newest, Henry 
Steinway or his descendants have devoted 


their careers to the construction of fine: 
and still better instruments. The firs 
Steinway piano was exhibited at Bruns 


wick, in Europe, where it re 





his mother, and in the far-away 
garret came the dawn of his il- 
lustrious career. Now his piano- 
forte oratorios continue to de- 
light and inspire millions the 
world over. A thought of Wag- 
ner, Lizst, or any of the great 
composers from the days of 
Mozart as a tiny child at the key- 
board, is impossible without 
bringing to mind the instrument 
of which they were masters and 
from which they created a score 
that will endure for all time. 

What a thrill to meet men and 
women eminent in life who sit 
down at an instrument and sur- 
prise even old friends by “play- 
ing the piano.” It is something 
seldom entirely forgotten. Carl 
Schurz, a member of President 
Hayes’ Cabinet, used to drop in 
at the White House to play on 
the piano the fantasies that 
brought memories of the old 
home in the Fatherland, bright- 
ening the family circle of the 
Chief Executive of his adopted 
country. Charles M. Schwab 
won his way to the heart of An- 
drew Carnegie, the Iron Master, 
by playing the piano in the 
evenings and softening the grim 
troubles of the day in the steel 
mills. The boy in college “who 
can play” is brought in to 
“tickle the keys” and drive away 
the blues, or provide a founda- 
tion for an orchestra for an im- 
promptu dance. The “old-time 
fiddler” looks about anxiously 
until he can find a piano to strum the three 
chords that sustain the tinkling rhythm. 

Then comes Ambassador Charles G. 
Dawes, dashing veteran of the World War, 
a musical composer, greeting his friends at 
the Embassy in London by playing the 
Steinway as a portion of his social routine 
at the Court of St. James. 





* Zs * 

The successor of the classic lyre of the 
Ancients, the harp associated with’ the 
glories of Greece, the harpsichord of Col- 
onial days (like the one in Mt. Vernon, on 
which Mary Custis used to accompany the 
Father of his Country while he fingered 





Theodore Steinway, who maintains the family’s genius for 
piano-making 


home is the old square Steinway, taken 
the prairies in a covered wagon, 
bringing happiness and cheer to the fron- 
tier village. Mother taught on the piano- 
forte and some of her pupils became artists 
on other instruments, who later maintained 
that the pianoforte instructions was basic 
in building a musical career. Last sum- 
mer I played again on my mother’s piano. 
For over three score vears its resonant 
tones have rung out. As my fingers ram- 
bled idly over the well-worn keys, came 
trooping memories, reaching back to the 
early days of toddling toward the magic 
treasure box of melody to touch these same 
keys, and I found the middle octaves re- 


across 


ceived a gold medal, forecastin 

the mountainous collection o 
awards that have since been wo 

by the House of Steinway. | 

1859 the Steinway family saile 

to New York, encouraged by th 

enthusiastic letters written b 

the second son Charles, who had 
moved to America. At the hom 

of the united family was built 
the first American Steinwa 

piano, later purchased by Peter 
Cooper, which still remains a 
good piano. 

The family seemed blessed by 
the possession within itself of 
the talents required for a suc- 
cessful piano business. William 
Steinway, one of the founders of 
the organization, supplied part 
of the business ability. Doretta, 
the daughter, taught music and 
impressively demonstrated the 
excellence of this new piano. And 
now comes Theodore Steinway, 
today gifted not only as an art- 
ist but also as a mechanical gen- 
ius, who has helped raise their 
instrument to its superlative 
position among. pianos. As 
President of Steinway & Sons, 
he knows intimately every phase 
in the process of making a piano, 
having served as a workman on 
the bench and in other positions 
before assuming the executiv: 
direction of the firm. 

As the quality of the Stein- 
way piano became more general- 
ly recognized, larger quarters 
were being constantly demanded 
and the House of Steinway moved fro 
Varick Street, New York City, to the two 
upper rooms at 88 Walker Street, and, fin- 
ally, to the imposing modern Steinway 
structure in New York City on 57th Stre 

A party of young people from the We t 
were eagerly inquiring of Mrs. Joe “Wh..t 
are we to see in New York?” and, befo 
the question could be discussed, a dain y 
little lady from California perked up her 
courage and said, “Girls, why not first s 
the Steinway Building? You know, we hid 
that on the program when we had to face 
the dear old grand in the hours of practi 
at the piano.” There was a chorus «f 
approval and the first of the “sights” vis- 


Continued on page 275 
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Favorite “Heart Throbs” of Famous People 


An Interesting array of ‘‘Heart Throbs’’ favorites chosen by eminent personages—T he story of the 


poem or bit of verse or prose that has touched their hearts and is still 
associated with tender and cherished memories 


RAY LYMAN WILBUR 

The Secretary of the Interior in the Hoover 
abinet chooses James Russell Lowell's 
“The Present Crisis” as favorite poem 


The tall form of Ray Lyman Wilbur, 
rmer president of Leland Stanford Uni- 
rsity, and Secretary of Interior in the 
oover Cabinet, loomed up before me. His 
ight is six feet four, the exact height of 
braham Lincoln to the fraction of an 
ch. 

To me Mr. Wilbur represented a type of 

e old-time Ameritanism, for he had eight 
vreat grandfathers and two great-great- 

randfathers who fought in the Revolu- 
tionary War. I could imagine that they 
were all long-legged people who required 
room in which to swing their limbs. The 
original Wilburs migrated from Boston to 
the Roger Williams colony in Rhode Island, 
then to the Western Reserve, later Ohio, 
and then Iowa, where Ray Lyman Wilbur 
was born in 1875 at Boonesville. At the 
age of eight he was gathering buffalo bones 
and hearing the songs of the plover and the 
birds of the prairies of North Dakota, 
where there was “a heap of livin’ in a sod 
house home.” 

Later the family moved to California, 
where Ray Lyman Wilbur worked his way 
through Leland Stanford University at the 
same time that Herbert Hoover was solicit- 
ing laundry to help pay his bills. 

tay Wilbur took up medicine and began 
as a successful practitioner in San Fran- 
cisco, earning money enough to continue 
his medical studies in Europe. He re- 
turned to his alma mater as dean of the 
first Medical Department of the Univers- 
ity. At the age of forty he held the dis- 
tinction of being the youngest university 
president in the United States. During the 
World War he was one of the chief associ- 
ates of his old classmate, Herbert Hoover, 
in the Food Administration, and he occu- 
pied a room in the Interior Department 
building over which he now presides as 
chief. 

When Ray Lyman Wilbur indicated “The 
Present Crisis” by James Russell Lowell, 
as his favorite poem, I felt that the old- 
time genuine spirit of American patriot- 
ism still lives and the sentiment is so broad 
that it will apply to all time. 


When a deed is done for Freedom, through 
the broad earth’s aching breast 

Runs a thrill of joy prophetic, trembling on 
from east to west. 

And the slave, where’er he cowers, feels the 
soul within him climb 

To the awful verge of manhood, as the energy 
sublime 


Of a century bursts full-blossomed 
thorny stem of Time. 


on the 


Through the walls of hut and palace shoots 
the instantaneous throe, 

When the travail of the Ages wrings earth’s 
systems to and fro; 

At the birth of each new Era, with a recog- 
nizing start, 

Nation wildly looks at nation, standing with 

mute lips apart. 

Glad Truth’s yet mightier man-child 
leaps beneath the Future’s heart. 


And 


Once to every man and nation comes the mo- 
ment to decide, 

In the strife of Truth with Falsehood, for the 
good or evil side; ; 

Some great cause, God’s new Messiah, offer- 
ing each the bloom or blight, 

Parts the goats upon the left hand, and the 
sheep upon the right, 

and the choice goes by forever ’twixt that 
darkness and that light. 


New occasions teach new duties; Time makes 
ancient good uncouth; 

They must upward still, and onward, 
would keep abreast of Truth; 

Lo, before us gleam her camp-fires! we our- 
selves must Pilgrims be, 


who 


Launch our Mayflower, and steer boldly 
through the desperate winter sea, 
Nor attempt the Future’s portal with the 
Past’s blood-rusted key. 
* * * 
W. W. ATTERBURY 


The President of the Pennsylvania Rail- 
road system, who started as an apprentice 
in the Altoona Shops, was inspired by 


Kipling’s “If” 


On the last day of January, 1866, a boy 
was born in New Albany, Indiana, who 
was destined to add lustre to the galaxy of 
famous men that hail from the Hoosier 
State. At the age of twenty he had ob- 
tained a Ph.B. from Yale and was an ap- 
prentice in the Altoona shops of the Penn- 
sylvania Railroad, later being promoted to 
road foreman. As assistant engineer of 
motive power and master mechanic and 
later superintendent of motive power, Wil- 
liam Wallace Atterbury made a record that 
attracted the attention of his superiors. 
At thirty-seven he was general manager of 
the road and in 1912 vice-president in 
charge of operations. During the war he 
was granted leave of absence to direct con- 
struction and operation of United States 
military railroads in France, where he 
earned the military honors of Brigadier- 
General of the U. S. A. In 1925 he was 
elected president of the Pennsylvania Rail- 
road and became a pre-eminent figure in 
the railroad world. 

In his modest office at the Broad Street 
station he continues to work with the same 


intensity as when he was looking after old 
“99” in the roundhouse, ready for the ride 
over the famous Horseshoe Curve, with its 
stiff grade. 

In his addresses before the Chamber of 
Commerce in Boston and other leading cit- 
ies, he indicated a firm grasp of the prob- 
lems in the railroad situation. It indicated 
a new era of understanding between the 
public and the railroads. 

“While there is no one favorite that 
stands out far above others I like, I will 
say that Kipling’s famous ‘If’ is one of the 
poems I do like particularly well and often 
reread for its inspirating sentiment.” 


If you can walk with crowds and keep your 
virtue, 

Or walk with kings nor lose the common 
touch, 

If neither foes nor loving hands can hurt you, 

If all men count with you but none too 


much; 
If you can fill the unforgiving minute 
With sixty seconds’ worth of distance run, 
Yours is the earth, and everything that’s in it, 
And which is more—you’ll be a MAN, my 
son. 


* * * 


GEORGE M. VERITY 


The founder of “Armco” finds an appeal in 
the stirring lines of “The Builder’ 


When the lad from the Liberty, Ohio, 
parsonage left the home of his father to 
make his way in the world, he started out 
with a well-grounded Christian education. 
His great life achievements blossomed 
within a few miles of his birthplace. In 
his office at the Armco iron and steel plant 
in Middletown, Ohio, he is surrounded by 
the practical evidence of his constructive 
genius for business and organization. Di- 
recting an industry employing here and 
elsewhere over twelve thousand men, I saw 
a modest man with brown eyes and with 
hair that was prematurely gray, intent not 
alone on the visible figures reflecting the 
progress of the great industry, but there 
was first on his schedule many plans for 
building happiness and contentment in the 
homes of workers and the creation of com- 
munity ideals. This he counts the founda- 
tion of progress. 

Having been born in 1865, he has lived 
through the six eventful decades of devel- 
opment. Graduating from commercial col- 
lege, he started his business career in a 
wholesale grocery in Cincinnati in 1886. 
Three years later he was made manager of 
Sagendorf Iron Roofing and Corrugating 
Company, which was reorganized in 1891 
as the American Steel Roofing Company. 
This was absorbed by the American Roll- 
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ing Mill Company, of which he has been 
president and general manager for twenty- 
eight years, with headquarters at Middle- 
town, Ohio. He is a director of the West- 
inghouse Electric and Manufacturing Com- 
pany and was formerly trustee of Antioch 
College. During the war he rendered valu- 
able service as a member of the advisory 
board of the National Industrial Confer- 
ence and served as director of the Federal 
Reserve Board of Cleveland. With all these 
varied activities, Mr. Verity has always 
taken prominent part in all civic move- 
ments of his home town and has been iden- 
tified with many prominent state-wide and 
nation-wide campaigns for Red Cross, Y. 
M. C. A., and kindred movements looking 
toward the welfare and betterment of con- 
ditions among the people everywhere. 

It was evident to me that Mr. Verity 
would select those lines from “The Builder” 
which are a favorite of leaders and direc- 
tors of large industries. 


An old man, going a lone highway, 

Came at evening, cold and gray 

To a chasm vast, and deep, and wide. 

The old man crossed in the twilight dim, 

The sullen stream had no fear for him; 

But he turned, when safe on the other -side, 
And built a bridge to span the tide. 


“Old man,” said a fellow-pilgrim near, 

You are wasting your strength with building 
here; 

You never again will pass this way; 

You’ve crossed the chasm deep and wide, 

Why build you this bridge at eveningtide?” 


The builder lifted his old gray head, 
“Good friend, in the path I’ve come,” he said, 
There followeth after me today 
A youth whose feet must pass this way. 
This chasm that has been as naught to me, 
To that fair-haired youth may a pitfall be; 
He, too, must cross in the twilight dim, 
Good friend, I am building this bridge for 
him.” 
—Will Allen Drumgoole 


In every move he has made there has al- 
ways been a suggestion of his “building 
the bridge” for those who come after. In 
his generous support of boys and girls who 
have developed a genius for music, art, and 
literature, he has built something more 
than a large industry. Among these young 
people who have found in him a friend 
who never fails are a Metropolitan Opera 
singer and others who have already made 
their mark in industrial leadership, litera- 
ture, art, and the sciences. He is pointed 
out as one possessing the qualities of su- 
perb American citizenship, working out 
ideas that preserve ideals. Whether in 
schools, hospitals, churches and whatnot, as 
a builder he has never overlooked an evalu- 
ation of those invisible qualities that count 
for much in the building of human char- 
acter and development of a sturdy genera- 
tion which is exemplifying the individual- 
ism which has made our own America 
what it is today. 

% % ~ SP 


LOUIS K. LIGGETT 


The Founder of the Famous Liggetts 
Stores insists that Lincoln’s Gettysburg 
Address is his Heart Throb 


When Louis K. Liggett, the young drug 
salesman, launched his Rexall idea of co- 
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operative merchandising, he kept in mind 
the customer as the third party to the 
completed circle of a business transaction. 
The forty druggists who joined him twen- 
ty-five years ago have increased to over ten 
thousand stores located in every state and 
many foreign countries. 


Back of this plan was an ideal. When I 
asked L. K. Liggett for his heart throb, he 
replied in the quick decisive way of the 
business genius that he is: 

“Who ever repeated or ever read Lin- 
coln’s Gettysburg address must have a real 
heart thrill as you call it. Was there ever 
a greater heart throb than the words that 
came from the great heart of Lincoln that 
goes direct home to the hearts of human 
beings? Yes, put me down voting strong 
for Lincoln’s immortal address that will 
live as long as any poem that was ever 
written. I learned it in school and have 
never heard it anywhere since without a 
tug at the heart.” 


Four score and seven years ago our fathers 
brought forth on this continent a new nation, 
conceived in liberty, and dedicated to the 
porposition that all men are created equal. 

Now we are engaged in a great civil war, 
testing whether that nation, or any nation so 
conceived and so dedicated can long endure. 
We are met on a great battle field of that 
war. We have come to dedicate a portion of 
that field as a last resting-place for those who 
here gave their lives that that nation might 
live. It is altogether fitting and proper that 
we should do this. But, in a larger sense, we 
cannot dedicate—we cannot consecrate—we 
cannot hallow—this ground. The brave men, 
living and dead, who struggled here, have con- 
secrated it far above our poor power to add 
or detract. The world will little note nor long 
remember what we say here, but it can never 
forget what they did here. It is for us, the 
living, rather, to be dedicated here to the un- 
finished work which they who fought here 
have so nobly advanced. It is rather for us 
to be here dedicated to the great task remain- 
ing before us—that from these honored dead 
we take increased devotion to that cause for 
which they gave the last full measure of devo- 
tion; that we here highly resolve that these 
dead shall not have died in vain; that this 
nation, under God, shall have a new birth of 
freedom; and the government of the people, 
by the people, and for the people shall not 
perish from the earth. 


Now we can understand why this great 
chain of drug stores has been so successful 
in serving the “plain people’ as Lincoln 
loved to call us. 

“Were there ever words that carried a 
greater vision of hope and tenderness than 
these simple words,” continued Mr. Lig- 
gett, “uttered in the shadow of Grief and 
Death, on the very battle ground that was 
the altar where the Union was restored to 
the world-family of Nations.” 


* * * 


HOMER CROY 


The Popular Novelist was One on the List 
to send in a Bit of Humor as His 
Heart Throb 


How refreshing to find that Homer Croy, 
the popular novelist, sends in a bit of 
humor as his heart throb. He lives at For- 
est Hills, Long Island, the English village 
which the Russell Sage Foundation created 
years ago; he sent in an English cockney 
story with this preamble: 


“My favorite heart throb is not a heart 
throb at all, but a bit of humor that I 
stumbled, across a good many years ago, 
and have cherished it ever since. Now and 
then it pops up in the papers. It doesn’t 
wring the heart nor trickle tears in the 
eyes; instead it amuses, and that is the 
reason why I like it. Here it is:” 


An English Cockney was taking the day 
off, and he was taking is off by going to the 
Zoo and seeing the sights. With him was his 
friend, who also was born in the sound of 
Bow Bells, which, according to tradition, 
makes one a Cockney. 

Up and down and in and out among the 
cages they walked, and at last they paused 
before the kangaroo cage. On the edge was a 
sign to give information about the anima! 
within, and the two little Cockneys, with their 
hats pulled down over their eyes, stood read- 
ing it. 

“Kangaroo,” the sign said. “He is a native 
of Australia.” 

With that one of the Cockneys seized the. 
other by the arm in great alarm. 

“What’s the matter?” 

“Look at what it says. 


My sister married 
one of them!” 


It so happens that I met Homer Cro) 
when he was launching his literary career 
He walked into the NATIONAL MAGAZIN! 
editorial sanctum with the air of a Knight 
of the Quill who was going to win in an 
authorial joust. He did win—for I printed 
one of his first stories. Also met him on 
a special Santa Fe train carrying movie 
stars westward to California—and he sur 
vived; but the time when his voice seemed 
most welcome was during the World War 
when a boat train crowd at La Havre con 
tained a tall lanky cuss who shouted above 
the din of the poilu chatter, “Hello, we're 
here till they give away gasolene in Scot- 
land.” So you see the Scotch story will 
have its innings whenever you think of 
humor. 

Now for the “biog” of Homer Croy- 
born in Marysville, Mo., in 1883. He hov- 
ered around the country print shop and 
started by writing “locals” concerning the 
people of Marysville; a Y. M. C. A. war 
record, seven novels, and many magazine 
stories are the trophies of his expeditions 
into Literature—with a capital “L.” 

When I last saw him he had just turned 
over the motion picture rights of “They 
Had to See Paris” to Will Rogers, for his 
first talking picture. His “West of the 
Water Tower” is never to be forgotten by 
anyone who reads it. His new book will 
be titled “Coney Island,” and his autobi 
ography has the brevity of the one Abra 
ham Lincoln wrote about himself. 


x% * * 


GEORGE HORACE LORIMER 


The Editor of the “Saturday Evening Post’ 
Discovers a Heart Throb in Walt Whit- 
man’s lines “To Those Who've Failed” 


As editor of one of the first America: 
periodicals reaching a circulation of mi 
lions, George Horace Lorimer has kept i» 
close touch with the thought and emotion- 
of people. The Saturday Evening Post ha 
been a power because it accurately gauge* 
the minds of millions. Where there ha: 
been little verse printed in its pages, ther 
has been ever apparent the imagery ©! 
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A Daughter of the Stars 


One of the most thrilling stories ever written by the world-famous novelist, who has few equals 
in the art of drawing life-like word-pictures 


By E. PHILLIPS OPPENHEIM 


CHAPTER V 

HAD lost all measure of time, but I 
| was probably unconscious for only a mo- 

ment or two. When I opened my eyes, 
he was still kneeling there, regarding me 
vith complacent hatred. I made a desper- 
ite effort to rise. He laughed, and slowly 
oosening the girdle from his waist drew 
t around my neck. He held the loose ends 
in his hands and watched me, hoping that 
{ should cry for mercy. But I saw other 
things, and the fire of hope was in my 
heart. I saw a white figure pulling away 
it the dagger which quivered still in the 
vall—I saw her wrench it free, and I saw 
her coming with slow, stealthy footsteps 
across the shining floor, with her white face 
full of hatred, and a light in her eyes which 
cheered me. For I felt that the end was 
not yet come, though the twisted girdle was 
already cutting my throat and the 
ends were in his hands. 


loose 
Closer! closer! closer! I had shut my 
eyes lest the light in them should give him 
any inkling of what was happening. Yet 
through my quivering eyelids I saw her 
creeping up on tiptoe, her teeth firmly set 
and her bare arm raised. He heard no 
sound, and he suspected nothing. Then I 
saw the blue steel flash sudden lightnings, 
and there was a dull thud. The dagger had 
been driven home with no weak blow. The 
ends of the girdle slipped from his fingers. 
He gave one groan and rolled over on his 
side. Breathless, I staggered up to my feet. 
There “was a livid mark around my neck, 
and I still felt as though I were choking. 
The girl stood there looking down at the 
priest. Her hand was outstretched and the 
blood was dripping from her fingers on to 
the marble floor. I spoke to her. 

“Is there anyone else about the place?” 
| asked. 


“No one! There will be no one in the 
Temple for an hour.” 
I drew a long sigh of relief. The sun 


was still high, and so long as the day lasted 
I knew that, save for any myrmidons of the 
High Priest, the Temple, nay, the sacred 
hill itself, would be completely isolated. 
Slowly I began to recover my breath and to 
look around me. On a marble altar a few 
yards away, a little heap of some sort of 
dark seeds were burning, giving a deep red 
flame and emitting a curiously pungent 
odor. The couch where the girl had been 
lying and the ground all around it was 
strewn with purple and white flowers, 
whose faint perfume mingled with the more 
redolent odors of the place. Up to the high, 
dome-shaped roof little puffs of white smoke 
were still curling. I moved a few steps to 
where the priest was lying. A dark stream 


of blood was trickling out from his side 
and across the spotless and polished floor. 
I looked down at him with a curious mix- 
ture of sensations. 

“I wonder,” I said half to myself 
“whether he will die?” There was a clutch 
upon my arm, a slight moan in my ear. The 
girl was beside me. Once more, as she 


looked downward, her face was lit with 
terror. 
“Oh, come away!” she begged, “come 
away! Let us leave this place. It is 
tes 


horrible! 








I touched his hand, a shapely and deli- 
cately cared for hand with its weight of 
glittering rings. It was warm, and the 
pulse was still beating. 

“He may die if we leave him like this,” I 
remarked. She was frankly indifferent; she 
turned away and would not look at him. 

“T hope that he will die,” she said, with 
a strange flash of fire in her eyes. “I shall 
be happier all my life if I think I have 
killed him.” 

Then I remembered what Ahmid had told 
me as we lay on the mountain side in the 


“I stepped with dazzled eyes on to the hard white sands, but 
almost immediately I sprang backward .. .” 
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gray down—that her father had been a mis- 
sionary, slain by order of the High Priest, 
and I wasted no more pity upon him. I 
stood up. 

“And now for escape, then,” I said. 

She caught hold of me with both her 
hands, clutching at my clothes in a sudden 
paroxysm of fear. Something in my words 
seemed to have suggested to her what had 
certainly never entered into my mind. 

“You will not leave me behind?” she 
cried, her eyes dilated with horror. “The 
people would tear me to pieces. You will 
take me with you! You will save me!” 

“Of course, I will,” I answered promptly. 
“Don’t be afraid. We will escape together 
or not at all.” 

She pressed her hand to her heart with 
a sudden relief, and her eyes flashed an elo- 
quent glance upon me. I think it was then 
for the first time that I understood how 
beautiful she was. Her long hair had 
escaped the bands of white ribbon which 
had held it together, and was streaming 
upon her shoulders in a wanton disorder. 
A faint pink flush was creeping through 
the gray pallor of her face. I had thought 
of her as a child; she was suddenly a 
woman. 

“Ah!” she said, “God must have sent you 
to me.” 

I shook my head grimly. 

“He would have chosen a more celestial 
champion,” I said. “After all, it is you 
who have struck the only blow so far. Now, 
listen! What we have to do is to get to the 
steamer. It is less than a mile to the sea 
from here. We must descend the hill and 
when we get to the laurel grove we must 
force our way through it straight on to the 
shore instead of turning to the village. The 
worst of it is that when we really get to the 
sea, we shall be seen from the village. That 
will be our dangerous point. I don’t sup- 
pose you can swim.” 

“Oh, yes, I can,” she answered quickly. 
“I can keep up for a mile.” 

This was a load off my mind. 
began to look less desperate. 

“Come, that is good,” I exclaimed cheer- 
fully; “you understand what we have to do 
then? Remember that we have a fair 
chance, and that is all. These natives are 
not savages. They have rifles, and they 
seem to know how to use them. It ‘will be 
a splendid piece of good fortune if we man- 
age to reach the yacht unhurt. All the 
same I think we shall do it.” 

“You will j 


The thing 


not leave me,” she faltered, 
“whatever happens.” 

I took her hands in mine. They were as 
white and as soft as any woman’s hands I 
had ever felt. 

“I promise,” I said gravely, 
escape, or we will die together.” 

We stood there for a moment without 
moving. I, being a man of some emotions, 
found time to wonder at the strangeness of 
the situation into which I had drifted. All 
around us the deep serene stillness of the 
Place was unbroken, save for the slight 


“we will 


“hissing of that red fire upon the altar. 


There was something very thrilling in that 
deep hush, the strange half lights, and the 
mingled perfumes, something of that pecul- 
iar and mysterious mysticism which is al- 
ways attached to the temple of any strange 


and idealistic form of worship. From the 
stories of Ahmid I did not doubt but that 
I was the first European who had ever set 
foot upon that marble floor. However that 
may have been, I had no great desire to 
linger there. 

“Come!” I said, “let us make a start. We 
pass through there, I suppose, to the outer 
temple.” 

I pointed to a high arched door set with 
clasps of copper. The girl nodded. 

“Tt is locked,” she said. “Wait, I will get 
the key.” 

She stooped down over the body of the 
Priest and unfastened something from his 
waist. I walked onward to the door. When 
she caught me up, she had a great key in 
her hand. We passed into the outer temple. 
The great iron gates in front were wide 
open in readiness for the evening’s cere- 
mony. With scarcely a glance around we 
found ourselves suddenely face to face with 
the flooding sunshine. I held out my hand 
and she paused. 

“Let me go first,” I said. “I want to 
make sure that there is no one in sight.” 

I stood in the shadow of a pillar on the 
topmost of that great flight of broad steps, 
and shading my eyes looked cautiously out. 
The broad way from the village to the 
Temple was, as I had expected, deserted. 
Bamboo sticks at every few yards on either 
side supported an emptly paper lantern 
swaying gently in the light wind, and all 
in readiness for the evening’s festival. No 
sound whatever came from the little cluster 
of huts below. Afar off inland, the dark 
forms of stooping men in the rice-fields, 
like insects upon the hillside, were the only 
signs of human life. And yonder, right be- 
low, almost at our feet as it seemed, was 
the blue sea and the “Cormorant” lying at 
anchor. There was safety—safety for both 
of us! I beckoned to the girl. 

“Come,” I said, “there is no one in sight. 
We will make a bold start.” 

We stepped out into the burning sunlight 
and walked swiftly down the steps and 
along the broad walk. All went well until 
we reached the point where the path curved 
to the left down into the village. Here, as 
we paused for a moment, we had a glimpse 
of the little circle of huts, and the blue 
smoke curling upward through the trees. 
We could even see the little brown children 
rolling about, and the dusky forms of 
women stepping across the open space. 
From somewhere behind came the clanging 
of a copper instrument, low, harsh and 
monotonous, borne to us apparently from a 
long distance upon the hot faintly moving 
air-—herald of the night’s ceremony. The 
girl at my side had evidently heard it be- 
fore, and. notwithstanding the heat shiv- 
ered. I parted the first clump of laurel 
bushes and motioned to her. 

“We must not follow the path any 
longer,” I said. “We shall have to make 
our way through here. Keep as close to me 
as you can.” 

We stepped from the warm sunlit air into 
the thick labyrinth of bushes, and a deep 
icy chill struck through my linen garments, 
and the girl by my side shivered. Step by 
step we fought our way through the densely 
growing mass of undergrowth. Once she 


stumbled, catching her foot in the roots 
which ran like a net work of twisted rope 
backward and forward. I understood now, 
though, what Amid had meant when point- 
ing here from the boat on our first land- 
ing, he had spoken of the “poisoned grove.” 
At times the rank odor from the flowering 
shrubs almost overpowered us, and we had 
to gasp for breath. The air was damp and 
fetid, and the thick canopy of broad leaves 
above our heads had shut out the sunlight 
and even the blue sky. Once a great yellow- 
bellied snake crept hissing out from the 
shelter of a mass of decaying leaves, and 
we saw his black eyes glisten like beads, 
and his skin quiver as he seemed to hesi- 
tate whether or not to attack us. The girl 
shrank back with a strained cry of terror, 
I held her tightly around the waist and 
hastened on. But for the rest of the way 
she trembled without ceasing, but fortun- 
ately we were only a few yards from the 
edge of the grove. With scarcely any 
warning so thick was the vegetation, we 
found that we had reached it. I stepped 
with dazzled eyes on to the hard white 
sands, but almost immediately I sprang 
backward and held out my hand to stop the 
girl. Down on the sands in front of the 
village, a little crowd of natives were 
gathered together, and the low “pom, pom, 
pom” of their war drums came distinctly to 
our ears. 

“They are all out in arms,” I whispered 
to the girl. 

“They look as though they were thinking 
of attacking the yacht. Perhaps they think 
that I have escaped there.” 

She peered out between the laurel leaves. 
A few hundred yards to the left the sands 
were dotted all over with the dusky forms 
of the natives, and every moment the clang- 
ing of their brass and copper instruments 
grew louder and louder. <A few were 
armed with rifles, others with long swords 
and spears. I gazed from them out to the 
little steamer anxiously. 

“I wonder,” I said, “if 
landed a boat yet.” 

Almost as I spoke there came a puff of 
white smoke from the yacht’s side, and 
directly afterwards a loud report. I 
waited eagerly for the result. 

“Maurice must know by this time that 
something has gone wrong,” I remarked. 
“I wonder what he will do!” 

Very soon I was to know. Something 
came bobbing round the side of the yacht 
itself. It was a boat full of men! A few 
yards behind came another! At the same 
time the “Cormorant” slowly backed a little 
closer to shore. There was another puff 
of white smoke, and then a terrified yell 
from the group of natives. This time old 
Blowden, our gunner, had found his mark. 

My heart beat quickly and my eyes were 
dim. 

“Oh, paragon of a brother,” I murmured. 
“Good old Maurice! What a brick he is!” 

“Is he your brother?” she murmured 
softly in my ear. 

I nodded. 

“Yes, and the best fellow on ear‘h. 
Wait! I must think what to do. I do 't 
want them to fight.” 

In the meantime the natives were se: d- 
ing messengers to the Temple. I saw t1e 
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men who were chosen strip themselves 
naked and run up the hillside to the Temple 
like wild men. Then I knew that some- 
thing must be done and done quickly; for 
very soon they would know what would fill 
their hearts with the blackest rage toward 
us. The boats were half way to the shore 
now in an oblique line between us and the 
natives. I looked down at the girl. 

“Have you nerve enough to run now and 
swim?” I asked. 

“T am quite ready,” she answered. “Any 
time.” 

I put my left foot out and looked to the 
priming of my revolver. 

“You must start first,”’ I said to the girl. 
‘Jo not wait or look behind. Just run for 
tie sea at about that spot,” I pointed to a 
pece of gleaming seaweed. “If you can 
dive when you reach the water, do so. They 
will fire at us, no doubt. Directly we are 

en I will attract the attention of my 

ople and they will head their boats 
ward us. Now go!” 

She hesitated for one moment. 

“T can run very fast,” she said, “you 

e sure that you will follow quickly.” 

“T shall watch you,” I answered. “I shall 
start so as to reach the water at the same 
time as you.” 

She held up the skirts of her white gown 
in one hand, and with a little nod to me 
poised herself for a moment upon her left 
foot and then darted forward, running with 
a speed and a grace which altogether 
amazed me. She had barely taken thirty 
paces when a low hoarse murmur, gathering 
strength until it became a roar, burst from 
the dusky little crowd preparing for battle 
on our left. Then I waited no longer. I 
fired one chamber of my revolver into the 
air, sprang out upon the sands, and with 
my hand to my mouth, gave a mighty 
Leicestershire “Tally Ho!” and ran. Short 
though had been her start, she was knee- 
deep in the water before I was up with her, 
and she hesitated and looked round for me. 

“On you go!” I cried. “Dive if you can.” 

A bullet whizzed harmlessly over our 
heads. I was up to my waist now in the 
cool sea, and she had gone under with the 
grace of a mermaiden. More bullets came 
whistling over our heads—one ploughed up 
a long line of spray only a yard or two 
behind. She was up again now, and we 
were swimming side by side straight for 
the two boats which had been quickly 
turned toward us. The “Cormorant” was 
keeping up a steady broadside into the 
crowds of natives on the beach with deadly 
effect, as we could judge from the yells of 
pain and fury. I struck the cool water 
with joy, and turned to my companion with 
a laugh. 

“Those fellows cannot see us now,” I 
cried. “They’ll never touch us. Courage! 
How gloriously you swim!” 

Almost as I spoke there was a sharp, 
Stinging pain in my shoulder and a strange 
tune rang for a moment in my ears. I set 
my teeth hard and grimly kept back that 
little ery of pain which had very nearly 
escaped me. More bullets whizzed over 
our heads and cut the water up around us. 
The girl took not the slightest notice of 
them, swimming a little ahead of me, low 
down in the water but with perfect ease. 


Now I could see the prows of the “Cormo- 
rant’s” boats coming nearer and nearer, 
and I was glad of it, for every moment my 
strength grew less. My teeth cut into my 
lips. I feared to open my mouth lest I 
should cry out.. The girl was gaining on 
me with every stroke—there was quite a 
gap between us now, and there was Mau- 
rice standing up in the bows of the nearest 
boat, cheering us on bravely. Was it Mau- 
rice, though, or was it the dusky face of a 
black-bearded priest mocking us and wav- 
ing us back! .. There was a mist before my 
eyes, and the sky was suddenly dark. What 
a strange, sickening sensation! Then a 
roar throbbed in my ears. My arms cleaved 
the water no more; I felt them sink help- 
lessly to my side. I gave a little gasp, and 
for the first time the girl looked around and 
saw that the water between us was stained 
with blood. 

I heard a sweet voice pleading in my 
ears—a sweet voice broken with sobs. I 
was up again in the light. The green sea 
was thundering no more in my ears. Her 
arm was around me. I could hear her 
praying. “Oh, God, save him! save him!” 
she murmured, “God save him!” 

Then I felt a strange thing, the touch of 
wet, warm lips upon my forehead, and tak- 
ing heart once more, I stretched out my 
arms and swam. It was only for a moment 
or two. Hoarse voices were shouting to 
us close at hand. There was the gurgling 
and dropping of water as a dozen pair of 
oars struck the waves only a few yards 
away. Somehow or other I felt myself 
being lifted up into a boat, and Maurice’s 
arm was around my neck. 

“I’m all right,” I said. 
chap! Is the girl in?” 

Maurice nodded, and a soft 
hand was laid upon mine. She was by my 
side. Suddenly she half rose and stretched 
out her hand toward the hilltop. 

“Look,” she cried, “look!” 

I followed her gaze and the men rested 
for a moment upon their oars. High up 
above the laurel grove on the topmost steps 
of the Sacred Temple a man was standing, 
a man of great height and commanding 
appearance. His arms were stretched out 
seawards—some instinct of his terrible 
wrath seemed to travel to us without words 
or gesture through the sunlit air. The girl 
at my side turned pale, and her eyes were 
full of trouble. 

“Tf only mine had been a man’s arm,” she 
murmured; “if only I had reached his 
heart!” 


“Thanks old 


dripping 


CHAPTER VI 


FTER all, it turned out that my wound 
A was little more than a scratch. When 
I woke up after-a long night’s rest to 
find a soft cool wind blowing in through the 
open porthole and the murmuring of a calm 
see in my ears, I knew at once that 
the fever which had threatened me on 
the previous day had passed away. I got 
out of bed and with some difficulty, for my 
shoulder was still stiff and sore, dressed 
myself. Then I hurried on deck. 
We were going at half speed with several 
sails flapping lazily in the faintly stirring 
breeze. When I looked around for the 


Island of Astrea, I saw only a dim blue 
haze far astern. Maurice was near the 
poop talking to the chief engineer. Directly 
he saw me he broke off in the middle of 
a sentence and came to my side. 

“Didn’t expect to see you about just yet, 
old chap,” he remarked. “Are you all 
right?” 

“Right as a trivet,” I answered. “The 
bullet must have just grazed the skin and 
glanced off the shoulder blade. My only 
discomfort at present is excessive hunger, 
I had nothing to eat yesterday.” 

He laughed. 

“Breakfast in five minutes. I was just 
waiting for the bell. How on earth did 
you manage to get those beggars’ backs up 
like that?” 

“It’s quite a yarn,” I answered. “I'll 
tell you all about it over breakfast.” 

Then there was a moment’s silence. I 
wanted to thank him for the expedition 
which without doubt saved our lives, but I 
knew that he hated thanks. At the same 
time it seemed ungracious to say nothing. 
I fenced with the difficulty. 

“That was rather a close thing,” I re- 
marked. 

He nodded and knocked the ash off his 
cigarette. 

“Yes; I ought to have started half an 
hour sooner. I might have known that 
something had gone wrong.” 

“I don’t see how,” I replied. “I think 
that you timed it remarkably well.” 

“The young lady,” he remarked, ‘was 
game—very game! Were there many more 
or her sort on the island?” 

I laughed. 

“Come down to breakfast, and I’ll tell 
you all about it.” 

“What about our visitor?” he inquired; 
“or rather your visitor. Will she join us?” 

“Where is she?” I asked. 

“Oh, in the ladies’ cabin,” he answered 
with a shade of irritation in his tone. “I 
didn’t suppose I should get through the 
cruise without having to use it!” 

I laughed outright. Maurice was some- 
thing of a woman-hater, and it had been 
expressly stipulated that this was to be 
solely a bachelor outing. 

“It’s hard luck, Maurice,’ I admitted, 
“but it’s not so bad as when Lady Mon- 
tague and her niece boarded us at Gib- 
raltar. I'll knock at the door and see if 
she’s awake.” 

The ladies’ cabin was on the deck and 
next to Maurice’s own room. I knocked 
softly at the door. She answered at once. 

“Yes!” 

“Are you going to get up for breakfast?” 
I asked. 

“Oh, is that you really?” she cried glad- 
ly. “Are you better then?” 

“T am all right,” I answered through the 


keyhole. “The bullet only grazed my 
shoulder. How do you feel?” 
“Oh, me! -.Why, I’m quite well;” she 


answered hesitatingly. 

“Well, won’t you get up and have sofiie® 
breakfast?” I continued after a moment’s ™ 
pause. 

“That’s just what I’m dying to do,” she 
answered. “I have been wanting to for 
hours. But—’ 

“But what?” I asked. 
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“How can I” she exclaimed impatient- 
ly. “The only clothes I have are soaking 
wet.” 

“I’m dreadfully sorry,” I exclaimed peni- 
tently, with my mouth a little closer to the 
keyhole. “What a thundering ass I am! 
Shall I go and see whether I can find any- 
thing likely to be of any use to you?” 

“Are there any women on board at all?” 
she asked. 

“Not one,” I admitted. 


“Then I don’t suppose you have any- 
thing,” she said dubiously. “If you could 
get me a dressing gown and a needle and 
cotton, and let me have this little piece of 
deck just outside the door all to myself— 
the sun seems to be very hot there—I think 
I could manage something.” 

This was evidently a young person of 
resource. I was very much relieved. 

“All right,” I answered. “I'll bring 
some breakfast, too, and put everything 
down outside.” 

I went down to the saloon, where Mau- 
rice was already peeling a banana. He saw 
me enter alone with evident satisfaction. 

“Is she asleep, or knocked out?” 

“Neither! What idiots we are,’ I ex- 
claimed! “she hasn’t any clothes.” 

Maurice looked at me perplexed. Then 
the corners of his mouth twitched and he 
burst out laughting. 

“Well, you’re a nice squire of dames!” 
he exclaimed. “Of course she _ hasn’t. 
What are you going to do?” 

I was a little annoyed, but Maurice arose 
at once and passed his arm through mine. 

“Come into my cabin, old chap, and 
we'll see what we can find,” he said. “I 
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ought to have remembered that you didn’t 
bring her luggage on board.” 

We looked through his wardrobe and 
gravely selected a heterogeneous collection 
of articles which we imagined might be 
useful to her. Maurice was something of 
a sybarite, and had always been most 
fastidious as to his person. I watched him 
with surprise carefully prepare a dressing- 
case with gold fittings in which he took 
particular pride. 

“Are you going to let her use that, Mau- 


rice?” I asked. 


“T suppose so; as she is here, we must 
look after her,” he answered carelessly. “I 
don’t use it much myself. It’s a little over- 
powering. There’s everything there but 
hairpins and curling tongs. How about 
those shawls and things we bought at Col- 
ombo for the mater and the girls?” 

“The very thing,” I declared. “We'll have 
a couple of them out at any rate.” 

Maurice hauled them into the light, and 
we regarded them with satisfaction. 

“She can make a frock of them anyhow,” 
Maurice remarked. “They’re a trifle gaudy, 
but I daresay she won’t mind that. If she 
don’t like the pattern, she can cut up my 
white flannel dressing-gown. The orientals 
will come in for evening wear!” 

We staggered out on to the deck with our 
bundles and laid them down outside her 
door. The steward was waiting there with 
her breakfast which I had ordered. I 
knocked softly and bent down to the key- 
hole. 

“We’ve brought you some things,” I 
announced with a certain amount of justi- 
fiable triumph in my tone, as I looked 
down at the two huge bundles and at Mau- 


rice’s dressing-case. “We are going away 
now, so you can open the door and fetch 
them-in. There is some breakfast here, 
too.” 

“Why, thank you, ever so much,” she 
answered. “I’m just ravenously hungry.” 

We walked away, and Maurice stopped 
for a moment to speak to the carpenter 
about fixing some sort of an awning around 
the few yards of deck in front of her door, 
When we returned we saw with satistfac- 
tion that both the bundles and the dressing 
case had vanished. 


“T think,” I remarked, “that she will be 
rather surprise to find what a bachelor’s 
wardrobe has been able to furnish. [| 
should never have thought of half of those 
things if it had not been for you.” 

Maurice stopped short for a moment—we 
were at the head of the gangway—and 
looked at me dubiously. 

“What’s that?” he asked. 

I listened. 


“Tt sounds as though she were laughing,” 
I admitted. And, indeed, there was no 
doubt at all about it. There was a peaiing 
succession of most musical thrills, ending 
abruptly, and then recommencing as though 
every moment she found a new cause for 
mirth. We walked on in silence. I really 
think that we were both a little hurt. 

“It was those ridiculous stockings of 
yours with the gold-colored clocks,” I said 


abruptly. “Fancy a man wearing such 
things! No wonder she was amused.” 
“T’ll bet you a fiver it wasn’t,”’ Maurice 


answered with a broad grin. 
“Come along, anyhow,” 
“T want my breakfast.” 


To be continued next month 


I said quickly. 





‘‘Pershing’s Own” on a Triumphant Tour 


On repeated visits, sometimes to the 
steps of the United States Capitol, where 
the Band also played regularly, the idea 
came to him of obtaining permission to take 
the Band on tours. The more he thought 
of it the more it grew in the soul of the 
veteran who had completed his Chautauqua 
contacts and was then conducting a con- 
cert bureau of his own. The dream crystal- 
lized into action, and he made prelimin- 


ary overtures to the War Department, 
which was then less amenable to civ- 
ilian contacts than it is now, and the 


innovation of presenting the Band publicly, 
outside of official routine, was not at first 
received favorably. Authorization was fin- 
ally given him for the first tour, and Con- 
cert Manager Cappel and his associates 
worked long and hard to insure its success. 
Reams were written about the Band’s in- 
ception, history, personnel and programs. 
Upon stern injunction from the War De- 
partment—much, incidentally, to Concert 
Manager Cappel’s liking—the educational 
and service features of the Band’s. appear- 
ances were stressed. 

The first tour was an instantaneous suc- 
cess. Critics, to a man, praised its musical 
excellences. Townspecple rejoiced over the 
educational and inspirational qualities of 
the unit. Four successful tours are now a 


Continued from page 255 


matter of history and a fifth one is now 
being arranged. 

Advance representatives working under 
Mr. Cappel’s directions, arranged to have 
the Band met at the station by local organ- 
izations, sometimes by the band of the 
high school or college in the community, 
and on other occasions by the town band. 
The processions to the hotel were tri- 
umphal expressions of home interest in the 
great United States Military Band. 

* * * 

More often than not, Manager Cappel, 
Leader Stannard, and one or two of the 
unit’s soloists would be guests at luncheon 
club meetings preceding the concerts next 
day. Mr. Cappel would outline some of the 
history of the Band’s origin and some of its 
aims and _ purposes. Leader Stannard 
would follow with appropriate remarks con- 
cerning the programs. And the musicians 
would play. 

* * 

This routine presentation, delivered in a 
spontaneous and un-routine fashion, did 
much to establish a secure place for the 
Band ard the Department it represented in 
the far reaches of the country. The Band 
made friends for the Government and the 
War Department wherever it appeared, 
convincing the citizens that the appropria- 


tions which went toward the upkeep of the 
military establishment were, in this par- 
ticular at least, well directed. Numerous 
were the invitations to return, and in sub- 
sequent tours, the United States Army 
Band has covered some of the pioneer 
trails, being received enthusiastically as an 
old friend, especially by the doughboys who 
had heard the band overseas. 

* *% * 

On the tour for this year, the Band for 
the first time will travel to the Pacific 
Coast. In recent years it has broadcast 
more frequently, farther, and to more 
millions of people than any similar organ- 
ization. Naturally, the demand to see and 
hear “Pershing’s Own”, in person, has |ike- 
wise grown. 

* * * 

When the United States Army and 
starts westward on its fifth annual ‘our, 
there will be accompanying and dire: ting 


the engagements that same soldier, song 
leader and concert manager who has nul- 
tured the tour into a popular success— -Mr. 


C. C. Cappel—seeking new fields for the 
practical utilization of the music by ove of 
the Government’s leading military b:nds, 
in a way that has brought about a new 
understanding of the peace-time func‘ ions 
of the Department which they represent. 
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Lincoln in the Political Arena 


In his latest book Don Seitz has blended scholarship with human interest in portraying the part played 
by Abraham Lincoln in ‘‘the great American game of politics’ 


‘INCE his retirement from the staff of 
the New York World, half a decade ago, 
WU Don C. Seitz has devoted a large portion 
of his time to writing biographies, bringing 
forth sueh worthy works as ‘Horace Greeley,” 
“The James Gordon Bennetts,” and ‘The 
Al-o Rans’’; and now he has just published 
wlat is perhaps his magnum opus to date 
“! ineoln, The Politician,’ with the subtitle, 
“llow the Railsplitter and Flatboatman 
Played the Great American Game.” 


don Seitz has sueceeded in reaching a 
happy medium in his attitude toward his 
biographical subject. He neither deifies nor 
demonizes. He points out the subject’s 
faults, but is just as ready to point out the 
virtues. This holds true of his work on the 
Great Emancipator. Lincoln, he avers, was 
profound student of polities, playing his 
men astutely in the political game. In a 
significant sentence referring to Lincoln’s 
appointment of Chase to the Chief Justice- 
ship of the United States Supreme Court, 
Don Seitz pithily expresses his attitude: 
“This appointment was the act of a great 
man and of a wise politician.’”’ He writes: 
“The government was political; Lincoln was 
a politician.” But—in the very last words 
of the biography, in reference to John Wilkes 
Booth’s ery, ‘Sie semper tyrannis,” Don 
Seitz exclaims: ‘“‘Tyrant! Never in all the 
world had there been a ruler who was less a 
tyrant.” 


According to this biography, in his youth 
Abraham Lineoln ‘‘made friends, if not 
money all the while, for he had the inclination 
to oblige which belongs to those who have the 
instinet for polities.” ‘Lincoln became a 
Whig, and an active one. He was always in 
evidence at taverns and political gatherings”’ 








Ford Theatre where Lincoln 
was assassinated 


in the campaign of 1844. “His political 
prudence was amazing. Few men knew 
better than he what not to do.” 

Many delicious incidents season this politi- 


‘cal biography, among them this one occurring 


during the dark days of the Civil War: 
‘‘Something must be done in the interest 
of the Dutch,’ Lincoln ordered one day. ‘I 
want Schimmelpfennig given one of those 
brigadierships.’ Stanton demurred that the 
unpronounceable candidate had no recom- 




















head of the army where he had served so long 
and so honorably. Lincoln himself wrote the 
general order proclaiming the fact. ‘The Am- 
erican people,’ he said, ‘will hear with sadness 
and deep emotion that General Scott has 
withdrawn from active control of the Army, 
while the President and a unanimous Cabinet 
express their own and the nation’s sympathy 
in his personal affliction, and their profound 
sense of the important public services rend- 
ered by him to his country during his long 
and brilliant career, among which will be 
gratefully distinguished his faithful devotion 
to the Constitution, the Union, and the flag, 
when assailed by parricidal rebellion.’”’ In 
a footnote Don Seitz explains: ‘‘Newspaper 
humorists made fun of ‘parricidal.’ Seott’s 
‘personal affiiction’ was gout, which prevented 
his appearing on horseback and rendered 
him irascible.”’ 

An abundance of passages like the. above 
may be found in this work, as well as apt 
quotations from contemporaries like Horace 
Greeley and the laughable but penetrating 
Artemus Ward. This biography appears to 
be the result of thorough scholastic research, 
although it is written in a popularly digestible 
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Don Seitz 


mendations showing his fit- 
ness. ‘Perhaps he ean’t 
speak English,’ he added. 

“*That doesn’t matter a 
bit, Stanton,’ the President 
rejoined. ‘He may be deaf 
and dumb for all I know, 
but whatever language he 
speaks, if any, we can fur- 
nish troops who will under- 
stand what he says. That 
name of his will make up 
for any differences in relig- 
ion, polities or understand- 
ing, and I'll take the risk 
of his coming out all right; 
Schim-mel-pfen-nig must be 
appointed.’ He was appoint- 
ed, he helped to capture 
Charleston — and German 
recruiting took on new vi- 
gor.” 

Again, here is an account 














of the removal of General 
Seott from the command of 
the Union forces: 





“On November 1, 1861, 
Major General Seott was 





Diogenes his lantern need« 


ie: An henestmanis found! the search s ovr 


nomore. 











tenderly retired from the 


One of the campaign posters of 1860 
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“The Mountain Poet of North Carolina” 


Although he has received national recognition for the quality of his poetry, James Larkin Pearson still 
lives in the town of Boomer, North Carolina and writes under the inspiration of the 
simple environment that inspired his first verses 


Tar Heel State, in a section where 

Daniel Boone lingered many days, 
was born James Larkin Pearson. Today 
he is known as “The Mountain Poet of 
North Carolina.” In the little mountain 
town of Boomer, he continues to live the 
life of a real poet despite many handicaps. 
His verse, which had been previously 
printed in many of the leading periodicals 
and in the New York Times and Sun, has 
been generously quoted in the Literary Di- 
gest and other magazines. And yet with 
all his literary distinction we find. James 
Pearson living in the simple environment 
where he received the first inspiration for 
his verse. 

At an early age he learned the printer’s 
trade in a country shop. Obliged to work 
rather than attend school to any extent, he 
started his first lesson with the determina- 
tion not to let a single day pass without 
learning something that would add to his 
knowledge. Later he worked on a city 
daily, becoming an editorial writer and a 
Washington correspondent. But the lure of 
the old home section was too strong for 
him, and he retired to a farm home that 
was equipped with a printshop, and con- 
tinued writing and printing poems as well 
as sowing and reaping crops. A paper 
called “The Fool-Killer” was established 
with the objective of making readers laugh 
“right big” as he says, “and then cram a 
truth down him while his mouth is open.” 
For sixteen years the publication was con- 
tinued. The lash of necessity impelled him 
to write continuously and vigorously. His 
poems attracted the attention of literary 
folks as he succeeded in winning poetry 
contest prizes, which, however, amounted to 
but little in the coin of the realm. Daunt- 
less and undiscouraged in his fight against 
obstacles, one of the greatest of which was 
the ill health of his wife, he kept on in his 
writing and publication work. 

A few years ago he published a collec- 
tion of poems that he has written since 
the age of twelve, a book, entitled “Pear- 
son’s Poems,” which contains about three 
hundred and seventy-five pages of verse. 

One of his poems highly commended by 
Upton Sinclair is “Homer in a Garden,” 
which has the sweep and surge of inspira- 
tional and imaginative powers: 


C—O’ the top of Berry’s Mountain in the 


A sheltered garden in a sheltered land 

A pleasant seat upon the mossy ground; 
A book of Homer open in my hand, 

And languorous sweet odors all around. 


Then suddenly the ages fell away; 
My sheltered garden floated off in space, 
And on some lost millennium’s bloody day, 
I stood with storied Ilium face to face. 


The honeysuckle smells that would not fade 
Hung like a ghost above the field of red, 

And every dreaming pansy-face was made 
The likeness of the faces of the dead. 


Such wonders were abroad in all the land— 
Such magic did the mighty gods employ— 
That every lily was a Helen’s hand, 
And every rose a burning tower of Troy. 





James Larkin Pearson, 
the “Mountain Poet” 


A study of Longfellow and the great 
poets for a melodic swing and metre was 
indicated in his earliest published poem, 
written at the age of twelve: 


Still in the orchard trees I hear 
The brown bee’s busy hum, 

And from the hedge-row standing near 
The brook’s low murmurs come. 


Across the wide-spread meadow land 
The redbird wings his way; 

The trees, by vernal zephyrs fanned, 
Their giant branches sway. 


With an insistent passion for beauty that 
must have expression in a poet’s life, the 
yearning which could not be suppressed, is 
revealed in two stanzas entitled “Which 
Way.” 


Over here is all the promise of what people 
call success, 

If I want to follow business 
money-measured stress. 
Here lie all the bright allurements that the 

dollar represents— 
Houses, lands, respect of neighbors, and the 
name of having sense. 


through its 


But my heart is over yonder in the poct’s 
land of dreams, 

Strolling through the morning meadows, rest- 
ing by the evening streams; 

Listening, with rapt attention and accumulat- 
ing thrills, 

To the mellow 
lasting hills. 


melting music of the ever- 


It is refreshing to find men who can live 
and write in the valley of dreams in thse 
prosaic times. In the flash of a poet’s as- 
piration James Larkin Pearson has written 
lines that touch a responsive chord in the 
hearts of his readers, for who of us does 
not crave the power to express the unbod- 
ied thoughts that come and go like a flitting 
breeze? 


UNTAMED 
What shall I do with all my wayward dreams? 
They are so many and so hard to hold. 


They drift around me like dim shadow- 
streams, 
And whisper secrets that were never told, 


And I, with all a poet’s careful skill, 
Attempt to catch them in a net of words; 
But just beyond my reach they flutter still, 

Or vanish like the shadows of swift birds. 


They are the naked spirits of dumb songs 
Set searching through creation for a voice; 
But they are wild with memories of great 
wrongs 
That kept them 
choice. 
Forever thus they fret me night and day 
Unbodied thoughts that laugh and run away. 


from the poet of their 


It is fitting that we should close this 
glimpse of a mountain poet at home with 
the sonnet “Cathedral Pines” which 
breathes the spirit of nature: 


CATHEDRAL PINES 
The holy pines that worship on the hill 
Have built a dim cathedral of their own, 
More beautiful than any carven stone, 
More touched with magic of creative skill! 
And classic lines that match the Maker’s will. 
A feathered choir sends up to heaven’s throne 
Music more rare than any organ-tone, 
Bidding the world to listen and be still. 


One tallest pine of all the sacred grove 
Goes towering up, a great cathedral spire: 
A humbler tier the arching splendor bears. 
Glinting through lights and shadows inter 
wove, 
The new-grown twigs, with passionate ‘le- 
sire, 
Stand yearning up 
prayers. 


like little ten ‘er 

Scattered over the country are thousa:ds 
of poetry lovers who would appreciate «n 
autographed copy of his book coming ‘i- 
rect from the workshop of the poet. |'is 
friends and patrons include a large nu:1- 
ber of prominent people who feel tha‘ a 
book of poems from the hand of the man 
who wrote them is a valuable addition to 
the treasure trove of their libraries. 








ill. 
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HITTING THE HIGH SPOTS 


with NIXON WATERMAN 
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Ain't It True? 
Said Johnny: “History to me 
Is just as puzzling as it can be, 
But Rome was founded, I won’t forget, 
By Romeo and Juliet.” 


We Wonder 
As our President visits those milder climes, 
We wonder if he will wonder betimes 
How many ex-Presidents there'll be 
On March fifth, nineteen thirty-three. 


Lively Times Ahead 
The gardeners soon will plant their seed, 
The while each hungry hen 
Will sharpen up the claws she'll need 
To scratch them up again. 


Pretty Soft 
When they give the dole to all who ask, 
Why shall we need to pursue some task, 
When a loaf of bread and a slice of ham 
Will be forthcoming from “Uncle Sam’”’? 


The Extremists 
The ones who swear this Winter 
Is “the coldest ever’ are 
The ones who will swear next Summer 
Is the hottest of all, by far. 


Catch as Catch Can 
“The early bird catches the worm” is a saw 
We have all of us frequently heard. 
And although it is sad, one might truthfully add, 
“It’s the early cat catches the bird.” 


Love's Way 
Goosie, Goosie, Gander 
Where do you wander? 
“Oh, everywhere, you may suppose, 
My tootsie, wootsie Goosie goes. 


All That's Lacking 
Yes, living’s becoming tremendously cheap, 
We can really no longer deny it, 
And a fellow could get a good, square meal, you bet! 
If he just had the money to buy it. 


Never Satisfied 
The good old Summertime will soon 
Be holding forth and then 
We'll all be wishing for the good 
Old Wintertime again. 


Cupid's Coin 
When a man’s in love no one will dare 
To say he is not a millionaire; 
But when with his sweetie he falls out 
He’s a bankrupt then, beyond all doubt. 
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Pride and Hunger 
These old-age pensions are hardly fair 
To the women folks who will ne’er declare 
They have reached threescore and ten. The dears, 
They would rather starve than to tell their years. 


Well, Rather! 
Now Winter lingers in the lap of Spring,— 
Of gentle Spring, so full of charm and grace; 
And wouldn’t you do the selfsame thing,— 
Be honest now!—were you in Winter’s place? 


Task and Triumph 
It is by our tasks, stern and condign, 
We grow in grace and power; 
We must crush the grapes to get the wine, 
And grind the wheat for flour. 


Environment 
A man who plays a scurvy trick 
Brings censure to us all; 
A rotten brick is bad in itself, 
But is worse still for the wall. 


Soak ’Em! 
The assessors all should know full well 
This truth, which all the world can tell, 
That the one good place to lay a tax 
Is on the other fellows’ backs. 


Obvious 
Of our knowledge of history, though ashamed, 
One should recall, at least, 
That Washington, D. C., was named 
For Washington deceased. 


Hint to Gardeners 
If you fear your plants will suffer 
In those hot winds from the South, 
Plant some leeks about your garden, 
Just to circumvent the drouth. 


The Easiest Way 
We've found the way to pay all debts 
And keep the slate wiped clean; 
Though the bills may mount, we can square the account 
By a tax on gasoline. 


False Hopes 
“Spring! Spring! Gentle Spring!” 
But the trouble is, there is no such thing. 
The poets promise it, well we know, 
But take “gums” and umbrella wherever you go. 


Peaceful Times Ahead 


Twenty-three good billion dollars was the cost of our late war, 

And we still aren’t sure that we obtained what we were fighting 
for; 

But we’re in for a long, long spell of peace and concord, aren’t we, 
brother, 


If we have to pay for our last big war before we can start another? 
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Y/ Tiekleweed and Feathers WY 








A group of professional men _ had 
gathered in the lobby of a hotel and pro- 
ceeded to make themselves known to one 
another. 

“My name is Fortesque,” one said, ex- 
tending his hand. “I’m an artist—work in 
water colors chiefly.” 

“Indeed,” chimed in another, 
artist too. I work in bronze.” 

“Well this is fine,” a third broke in, 
“I’m a sculptor—I work in stone.” 

Then the quiet little fellow who had been 
inclined to keep apart stepped up with a dry 
smile. “Glad to make the acquaintance of 
you gentlemen for I have a common inter- 
est with you. I’m a college professor. I 
work in ivory.” 


“[’m an 


x * * . 


Big He-Man: “I developed these big 
muscles by working in a boiler factory.” 
Innocent Young Thing: “Oh, you great 
big wonderful man; and what do you 
boil?” 
* * * 


One day a lady noticed a little boy seated 
on a doorstep. Going up to him she said: 
“Well, my little chap, how is it that you are 
sitting outside on the doorstep, when I see 
through the window all the other young 
folks inside playing games and having a 
good time? Why aren’t you inside joining 
the fun?” 

“Oh, I’m in this game all right,” replied 
the boy. “They’re playing at being mar- 
ried and I’m the baby.” 

“But what are you doing out here?” 

“Waiting to go in. You see, I ain’t born 
yet.” 


* & x 


Ephriam: “Whut yo’ all 
papah, Mose?” 

Mose: “Ise writin’ mah gal a lettah.” 

Ephriam: “Go ’way, niggah, yo’ kaint 
write.” 

Mose: “At’s all right, Smoke, mah gal 
kaint read.” 


doin’ wif dat 


e ca x 


Hostess—“What, going already, Mr. 
Peck? And must you take your dear wife 
with you?” 

Peck—“I’m sorry to say I must.” 

—Pittsburgh Sun. 


* * * 


Assistant—“Have you no account with 
this house, madam? 

Customer—“No, but maybe I can arrange 
matters with your manager. 

Assistant (to manager)—‘“A lady of no 
account to see you, sir.” 


Mine manager (to applicant for job)— 
Sorry, Barney, we’ve little to do at present.” 

Barney—“That’s all right, sir; very little 
would do me. 


* * * 


The boss: “Smoke cigars, Tompkins?” 

Tompkins: “Yes, sir. I’m very partial to 
a good cigar.” 

The boss: “Umph—then I’ll lock ’em up.” 


* * * 


A male quartet was singing plantation 
melodies at a concert. As the affair pro- 
ceeded, a man in a front seat was seen to 
wipe his eyes and a few moments later 
burst into tears. 

The manager of the quartet who had ob- 
served the incident, slipped around and 
touched the man on the shoulder. 

“Sir,” said he, “our quartet deeply appre- 
ciates the compliment you have paid it by 
this display of emotion. You are a South- 
erner, no doubt?” 

“No,” gulped the man, “I am a musician.” 

—American Mutual Magazine. 


* * * 


Mother (to Bobby): “Surely you did 
something else but eat at the school treat?” 

Bobby: “Yes, mummie, after tea we sang 
a hymn called ‘We can sing, full tho we be.” 

Mother learned later that the hymn 
selected had been “Weak and sinful tho we 
be.” 

—Patton’s Monthly. 


* ~ * 
The foreman looked the applicant for 


work up and down. 
“Are you a mechanic?” he asked. 


“No, sorr,” was the answer, “Oi’m a 
McCarthy.” 
—American Mutual Magazine. 
* * * 
Caller: ‘“Who’s the responsible man 
here?” 


Office Boy: “If you mean the fellow that 
always gets the blame, it’s me.” 


—Royal Arcanum Bulletin. 


* * - 


“Drink,” said the Irish preacher, “is the 
greatest curse of our country. It makes ye 
quarrel with yer neighbors. It makes ye 
shoot at yer landlord. And it makes ye 
miss him.” 

* * * 


“I’ve been thinking, my son, of retiring 
next year and leaving the business to you.” 

“There’s no hurry, is there, dad? You 
go ahead and work a few years more and 
then we can retire together.” 


It was on an Eastward-bound mail 
steamer, and when he came up on deck in 
the early morning he was accosted by sev- 
eral fellow-passengers, who asked in 
chorus, “Where did you get that eye, old 
man?” 

“That? That’s a birth-mark,” he replied. 

“Birth-mark be blowed! It’s a_ black 
eye!” 

“T tell you it’s a birth-mark.” 

Then they gathered around him, and in 
one voice shouted: “Birth-mark? We don’t 
think!” 

“Well, it happened this way, boys. I tried 
to get into the wrong berth last night!”’ 

—London Times. 


* ~ * 


She (strumming on piano): “I don't 
know why, but this wretched tune seems to 
haunt me.” 

He (fed up): 
dered it.” 


“Naturally. You’ve mur- 
—London Telegraph. 


* * * 


The deceased Paint Distributor knocked 
at the gates of Hell and demanded admit- 
tance. 

“What do you want here?” asked Satan. 

“T want to collect from several of my cus- 
tomers who died before I did,” was his re- 
sponse. 

“How do you know they’re here?” asked 
Satan. 

“Well, they told me to come here every 
time I tried to collect.” 

—Patton’s Monthly 


* * * 


A cavalry officer desired a hunter, but, 
being unable to afford anything like a thor- 
oughbred, was forced to purchase a very 
ordinary hack of doubtful ancestry. “I 
assure you, sir, ’e’s a good ’oss, bred in 
military traditions,” said the dealer, and so 
the bargain was struck. The animal, how- 
ever, proved to be terribly slow, so the offi- 
cer in a rage, returned to the dealer. 

“I thought you said that brute was bred 
in the military tradition?” he shouted. 

“That’s right, boss,” grinned the dealer, 
“’e’d rather die than run.” 


* * * 


Irritable lady in crowded car: “Stop 
pushin’, can’t yer?” 
Stout man: “I ain’t pushin’, I only 


sighed.” 


* * * 


Terwilliger—It happened at a biy fire. 
Her dress caught on fire. 

Vasapupolis—Was she burned alive 

Terwilliger—No, the firemen were | 
She was drowned. 


iere. 
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Frank A. Dudley of Niagara 
Falls, New York 


Continued from page 257 


all, it is a common heritage which all the 
world may enjoy as long as the waters run. 

People who have been trained in the 
hotels under the direction of Frank Dud- 
ley assent that, through his extensive op- 
erations in hoteldom, he has had a potent 
influence on the education of young persons 
towards a vocation that has become of so 
much importance in modern social and 
e-onomical relations. 





Old South’s Eminent Radio 
\f{inister 


Continued from page 258 

[ have been thinking about my past per- 
rmances as a preacher, and looking over 
masses of old sermon manuscripts—dead and 
ry now, but I hope that they once lived—to 
id out what my main theme is. The con- 
clusion I have reached is that all my thinking 
about religion is what is called “Christo- 
centric.” The Jerusalem Conference told us 
that the Message of the Church is Jesus 
Christ. That is the ground on which I stand, 
not from habit only but by conviction. I am 
a Churchman; but the Church does not come 
first; it is the body of which Christ is the 
head. I reverence the Bible; but the Bible is 
simply the frame for his picture. I am en- 
tirely in accord with St. Paul, when he stated 
his position to the Corinthian Christians in 
the terse and memorable phrase, “I deter- 
mined not to know anything among you, save 
Jesus Christ, and him crucified”’—in these 
words, in this order, is the substance of the 
only sermon I have to preach. 





“Jesus” first: the name of a man, who actu- 
ally lived, and was of like body, parts, and 
passions with us. We are to begin with the 
man, and can only reach an authentic assur- 
ance of his Godhead by way of appreciation 
of his manhood. That is the appeal he him- 
self made. He did not say, “I am the only 
begotten Son of God, and Second Person in 
the Holy Trinity! believe in me, and [ will 
save you.” He said, as a man to men, “Fol- 
low me;” and again, “Come and see.” We 
have forfeited much of the persuasiveness of 
the Gospel, and alienated much potential alleg- 
iance from the Christian cause, by beginning 
at the wrong end. Let us begin again with 
the man. 

This man is, first, a saint. This is a word 
with austere and unpleasant connotations. 
But to be a real saint is to be as Jesus was— 
superlatively good, in a warm human fashion. 
Hhe had force of personality. He had ser- 
enity of mind. These are the elements of 
noble character. It is evident that he achieved 
them by unselfishness—by forgetting himself 
in eagerness to be a friend, loyal, kind, and 
helpful, to every one who would accept his 
friendship. Force and serenity through un- 
selfishness—here is a prescription for sanc- 
tity, graciously illustrated in Jesus’ life, which 
is both attractive and practicable. 

Second, this man was a sage. He was one 
of the world’s great thinkers. Beneath the 
surface simplicity of his words lie depths of 
meaning almost beyond our sounding. Yet 
when we do plumb them as far as we can we 
cannot gainsay them, for they correspond 
with our clearest observation of life, and still 
further illuminate it. We are too much given 
to reciting what he said in a singsong way, 
too little to asking ourselves what he can have 
Meant by some of his amazing sayings—as, 
for example, the bewildering paradoxes of the 
Beatitudes. No man can be wise who has not 
critically pondered the wisdom of Jesus; no 
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FOR VALUE RECEIVED 











A GREAT MANY PEOPLE will tell you that 
the biggest single service that five cents 
can buy today is a local telephone call. 
Without question, it is big value . . . and 
value that steadily grows as new telephones 
come into your neighborhood. 

There are times when telephone service 
when the ability to call 
instantly a doctor, a policeman, or the fire. 


is priceless 


department could not be measured in terms 
of money. 

But it is not alone the emergencies that 
give the telephone its value. There are the 
commonplaces of every-day conversation 

. in the home, the shop, the office . . 
whenever you wish two-way communica- 
tion with any one, almost anywhere. 

The telephone has become such an every- 


day, matter-of-fact convenience—like run- 
ning water and electricity—that it is natural 
to take it for granted. It is well to pause 
occasionally and consider the nation-wide 
organization of men, money, and materials 
that makes this vital service possible, and 
at such low cost. 

Here is a system of the public, for the 
public . . . run on the barest margin of 
profit consistent with service, security, and 
expansion. A service that grows as the 
community grows . . . placing within the 
reach of an increasing number the means 
to talk back and forth with people in 
the next block, the next county, a dis- 
tant state, a foreign country, or on a ship 
at sea! No other money that you spend 
can bring you more actual value. 
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man can do that without reverent wonder at 
the dimensions and insight of his mind. 


Third, this man was a social philosopher. 
To be sure, he seldom commented directly on 
social questions. One may even fairly say 
that on social questions he was an individual- 
ist; for he almost always talked to individuals, 
and about their personal needs. Nevertheless, 
the advice he gave to individuals provides us 
with principles for meeting and solving the 
problems of society. And not until society is 
organized along the lines Jesus laid down—of 
co-operation in lieu of competition—can the 
world be a safe and decent place for men to 
live in. 

“Jesus” first, then “Christ”; first manhood, 
then Godhead. Though theological conserva- 
tives call me a modernist, yet I believe de- 
voutly in the deity of Our Blessed Lord. On 
that account, I suppose that theological rad- 
icals would say there must be something 


wrong with my head; and I have to admit that 
they may be right. But I cannot see any in- 
herent difficulty about that doctrine, while I 
do see many reasons which impress me as in- 
controvertible for accepting it. 


* co * * * 


“Jesus Christ, and him crucified.” To me 
the cross of Christ is the greatest fact in his 
career and the central symbol of the divine 
on earth, because in it the climax and sum- 
mary of the significance of his earthly life 
are expressed. 


* * % * * 


This, then, is my one and only sermon: 
“Jesus Christ, and him crucified.” I hope to 
go on preaching it all the days of my life. 
For it fully meets every need of my reason, 
my conscience, and my heart, and I am per- 
suaded that it is indeed the power of God 
unto salvation for all mankind. 
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Portal of Hotel Sarasota Terrace, Sarasota, Florida 


HE same charm and tropical beauty that 

lured Hernandez DeSoto to a lovely 
spot on the Florida Gulf Coast and caused 
him to name it Sarasota for his beloved 
wife, Sara DeSoto, are zwaiting you. Await- 
ing you too, and adding to the pleasure of 
your visit, is a delightful hotel wherein 
you will find all the niceties of appoint- 
ment and service characteristic of the 
Florida-Collier Coast Hotels. Wire reserva- 
tions or write for folder to J. D. Ryan, Mgr. 


Hotel 
SARASOTA TERRACE 


SARASOTA, FLORIDA 





GO TO FLORIDA THIS YEAR 











A ROMANCE OF ARLINGTON HOUSE 
By Sarah A. Reed 


A Southern colonial 
story of rare beauty. A 
most appropriate birthday 
or holiday remembrance. 
A charming tale built out 
of a bundle of love letters 
discovered in old Arlington 
House. 


Price, $2.00, postpaid 


Chapple Publishing Co. 
Boston 











Captain Jacob Fottler of the 
Ancients Continued from page 259 


and financially in excellent condition. De- 
eember 22, 1930.” 

gz On this eventful evening Mr. Fottler was 
presented with the medal for his fifty years’ 
service in the Corps by Commander Francis 
S. Cummings. It included eight bars, one 
for the first ten years, and one for each suc- 
ceeding five years. He is one of the two 
members now living who were on the roster 
fifty years ago. The occasion was altogether 
a memorable high spot in the administration 
of Commander Cummings. Representatives 
of the United States Army and Navy, and the 
Commonwealth of Massachusetts, together 
with masters of the historic Latin School 
and English High Schools of Boston, re- 
sponded to the traditional toasts that mark 
the formalities of these epochal occasions. 

x * * 


After the box had been sealed and soldered, 
folded in the flag, and put away for future 
comrades to open, that they might contem- 
plate the activities of the tercentenary year 
of the old Bay State Colony, the members 
gathered around the ‘‘Grand Old Man” with 
expressions of affection that must have been 
gratifying to the veteran commander who, 
with a helping hand and a virility symbolic 
of the organization he has so creditably rep- 
resented, typifies the enduring ideals of the 
historic corps. Even the old flags that he 
had earried in parades seemed to wave a 
greeting to the sturdy soldier and distin- 
guished citizen whose long and busy life of 
ninety-one years had spanned the most event- 
ful period in the history of the countries rep- 
resented in this Ancient and Honorable organ- 
ization of men bound together by ties of the 
kind of comradeship that steadfastly con- 
serves the honor and glory of the Republic. 





Great White Fleet, Broadcast- 
ing Good Will 


Continued from page 254 


standing between nations, through the real- 
ization that one nation cannot suffer without 
others being affected. The piping year of 
1930 was a revelation of grim realities and a 
real test of administration in following prin- 
ciples of sound policies that could withstand 
the storm and stress that inevitably follow 
in the cycle of human affairs. 


Lincoln in the Political Arena 


Continued from page 269 


form. ‘‘Lineoln, The Politician,’ may prove 
the chef d’oeuvre of Don Seitz. When one 
finishes reading it, he lays the book down with 
the feeling that he has a better understanding 
of Abraham Lincoln and the Civil War period 
than before—a most satisfying feeling. Nei- 
ther mawkishness nor iconoclasm finds a 
place in it. Don Seitz has succeeded in 
dealing with Lincoln from a political point of 
view without losing sight of Lincoln’s human 
qualities—a real and extraordinary achieve- 
ment. 
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Mew 


New York’s newest mid-town hotel, 


offering for the first time a new 
standard of luxurious hotel accor- 


modations at truly moderate rates. 
ame 
Centrally located to all theatres, 
shops and business 


—_— 


1000 ROOMS 
1000 BATHS 
RADIO in every room 


SINGLE from $2.50 
DOUBLE from 84.00 
SUITES from $7.00 


Special Rates for Permanent Guests 


BANQUET FACILITIES for 1200 
EK HOTEL 


“a hotel worthy of its name” 
228 West 47th Street 
just West of Broadway — New York 
Wituuam F. Tuomann, Manager 
Telephone PEnn. 6-8600 
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HOTEL 


Chiecage 


You will enjoy luxurious com- 
fort at Tue Drake, food un- 
excelled anywhere, and this un- 
usual added advantage: you will 
be out of the noise and con- 
fusion of down-town Chicago, 
yet within easy walking distance 
of its shops and theatres. Rates 
as low as five dollars a day 
single room with bath, six 
double. Special discounts for ex- 
tended stays. Write for Illus- 
trated Booklet, Edition 00. 


Under the Blackstone Management, 
known the world over. 




















Steer Horns For Sale over Six Fer! 
Spread. Highly polished, Rare Ornamen 
Texas Longhorn Cattle Now Extinct. Fre: 
Photo. 
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A Century of Dictionary 
Progress 


Continued from page 252 

Until 1904, when Homer Merriam retired 
from the presideney, the company remained 
under the executive direction of the Merriam 
family. This firm was fortunate in securing 
the services of exceptionally capable men to 
earry on the work in all departments. In 
1877 a trained educator, O. M. Baker, joined 
the organization, to be followed two years 
later by an experienced bookseller, H. C. 
Rowley. O. M. Baker succeeded Homer 
Merriam to the presidency and was followed 
by H. C. Rowley, who retired in 1922. In 
this vear A. G. Baker, son of O. M. Baker, 
became president and continues in that 
capacity today. Sharing the responsibilities 
for the management of the firm at the present 
time is Robert C. Munroe, secretary of the 
company. The slogan “get the best”’ is focused 
in every thought concerning this superlative 
product of a century of incomparable diction- 
ary progress. The book is a genealogy of 
the language we speak and grips us, because 
therein we find the favorite word and others 
new to reeruit the depleting vocabulary day 
by day. The book becomes a part of our 
very selves, the door to be opened for “‘fur- 
ther instructions” in the pilgrimage of life. 


Favorite ‘‘Heart Throbs”’ of 
Famous People Continued from page 244 


poesy in its fiction and articles catching 
the sentiment of business, industry and the 
social and political life of the country. The 
epics of the age have been written in 
achievements, amazing and _ bewildering, 
which he has chronicled in varied forms of 
the literary art in the pages of his maga- 


NATIONAL MAGAZINE: Mostly About People 
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zine. His own books indicate that he was 
an editor qualified not only to edit but ta 
direct contributors in providing the best 
work possible to express current ideas. I 
have seen him at work in his office in 
Philadelphia overlooking Independence Sq., 
where the old Liberty Bell proclaimed what 
the newspapers and periodicals flash to the 
people today. The quaint colonial furni- 
ture, pictures, mirrors, and furnishings of 
his office somehow suggest what the founder 
of his periodical, Benjamin Franklin, might 
have had in his office if he had moved and 
had his physical being in these piping days 
of “Step lively!” Not far from this office, 
in Camden, lived and died Walt Whitman, 
the philosopher and poet. 


“If you want to include something I like, 
quote these lines, ‘To Those Who’ve Fail’d’ 
by Walt Whitman,” said Mr. Lorimer: 


To 


those who’ve fail’d in aspiration vast, 
To 


unnamed soldiers fallen in front on the 

lead, 

calm, devoted engineers—to over-ardent 

travelers—to pilots on their ships, 

many a lofty song and picture without 

recognition—I’d_ rear a laurel-cover’d 

monument, 

High, high above the rest—to all cut off before 
their time, 

Possess’d by some strange spirit of fire, 

Quench’d by an early death. 


To 





To 


It was in Louisville, Ky., that George 
Horace Lorimer first saw the light of day. 
The son of a famous Baptist clergyman, he 
lived in many cities, including Chicago and 
3oston, before taking up his life work. He 
began his business career as a clerk with 
Armour & Co., Chicago, and his experi- 
ences here led to his writing the “Letters 
from a Self-made Merchant to His Son.” 
George Lorimer is one editor who works 


with his contributors in making their stor- 
ies and articles a cohesive part of a well- 
balanced and perfected periodical from an 
editorial viewpoint. 


What the Piano Means in the 
Home 


Continued from poge 262 

ited in New York was the Steinway Build- 
ing, with its impressive rotunda and paint- 
ings, portraits and studios, and an array 
of pianos that would constitute an exhibi- 
tion in itself. And each young lady chose 
“her favorite” that day. There are many 
people who journey to the metropolis to 
select their Steinway. 

In one room was a portrait of Paderew- 
ski standing beside his favorite Steinway, 
a painting by Zuloaga. When I told them 
that I had seen the artist at work on this 
painting in his studio in Spain, my stand- 
ing as a guide was enhanced. 

Since 1896 the important musicales in 
the White House have been in charge of 
Dr. Junge of Steinway’s. The introduction 
of the best in music into homes and for the 
public has been a function associated with 
this firm since its foundation. This ideal 
involved something more than making a 
superlative instrument. There was the 
basic thought of encouraging artist-com- 
posers and famous pianists to give to the 


American people of their best—to help 
create a music-loving America. This cen- 
tral purpose has been achieved. If all the 


Steinways in America could be gathered 
and played in some great auditorium, 
what a lusty chorus of approval would re- 
sound in praise of the piano and the 
House of Steinway! 





busy life. 


Why Not an Autographed Library? 


Have One Section for Books Inscribed by Authors 
THREE-FOOT BOOKSHELF OF JOE CHAPPLE BOOKS that will add 


cheery lustre to any library. A widely-varied collection of volumes pub- 
lished or written by Joe Mitchell Chapple during the eventful years of his 
These twenty-nine fine books will be sold complete (ranging in re- 
tail price from one to six dollars each), packed in a wooden case, for fifty 
dollars, including a five-year subscription to the National Magazine. Your gift 
problems may be simplified with the giving of some of these splendid volumes. 
Joe Chapple’s autograph is included in all of his books. 


Only A Few Complete Sets are Available 














Face to Face with Our Presidents $2.00 Life and Times of Warren G. Harding 4.50 
History Making 2.50 Kiss O’ Hollow Hours 2.00 THIS COMPLETE SET FOR $50. 
’ To Bagdad and Back 6.00 Straight to the Point 1.25 Joe Mitchell Chapple, 
Heart Songs 1.50 William Howard Taft 1.25 The Attic, 
Heart Throbs 2.00 The Poet’s Lincoln 1.50 952 Dorchester Avenue, 
The Minor Chord 1.50 Bits of Versatile Verse 1.00 Boston, Mass. 
Favorite Heart Throbs 2.00 Vivid Spain 4.00 Enclosed find check for $50, for which 
The Scarlet Charm 2.00 Mount Vernon 1.50 please send me the complete set of books and 
More Heart Throbs 2.00 Through Realms of Song 1.25 five years’ subscription to the National Maga- 
Lava 2.50 The Gospel of Greed ae . 2.00 zine. 
“Our Jim” 2.00 A Romance of Arlington Hous 2.00 Please ship to the following address: 
The Guest of Honor 1.50 aaa 
The Heart Chord 1.25 List Price Chapple Editions a ee ee ea ee 
A Vendetta of the Hills 1.50 
The Siege of Vicksburg 1.00 Five Years et, En eee oe ee Te rrr yon 
Canticles of the Corn Patch 1.00 Magazine Peta Sart an Woe $15.00 
The Praise of Song 1.00 (Plus value attached to ce eek a ee ee eee EO oD OHO 2 OR. 6 He eS 
Mark Hanna 1.00 autographed copies). $71.50 
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For sale at leading Hotels of the 
United States, London and Paris 
and on all Transatlantic Steamers 
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POLAND SPRING COMPANY V 
{680 Fifth Avenue, New York ft 

































































CONTINUOUS MILL...taking huge blocks 
A of white hot metal through one set of rolls 
fter another . .. reducing them to long, thin rib - 
bons...cutting them into sheets of required size... 


For almost 200 years this has been the dream of 
America’s iron and steel industry. 

And now this dream has come true... it stands 
as another contribution by Armco to the nation’s 
industrial progress. 

Up to a few years ago, the method of rolling 
metal sheets was the one introduced in this 
country in 1749. Millions had been spent in try- 
ing to roll sheets by a more direct method without 
80 many intermediate steps, so many reheatings 
and handlings. But failure met every attempt. 


Finally, after years of building and rebuilding 
machinery, of rolling and discarding metal, 


HENEVER you see this 
Triangle upon a prod- 








A 200 year old dream 
of the steel industry 


COMES TRUE! 








(Left) — The continuous sheet, 300 feet long, 
emerging f.om the mill. (Right)—Starting at the 
far «nd of this building, a quarter mile away, the 
thick slab of metal enters this monster machine. 
It emerges in the foreground . . . a long red hot 
ribbon of thin metal, ready to be cut into de- 
sired lengths. 





Armco perfected the first successful continuous 


mill process! 


Editors and technical men have hailed it as the 
greatest contribution to iron and steel making 
practice in recent years. 


And today, leading mills throughout the world 
are either making sheets by this new process or 
are adapting their equipment to do so. 


Armco was also the first to produce a low cost 
rust-resisting metal (Armco Incot Iron.) Armco 
was the first to develop a sheet base that would 
take and hold a porcelain enamel surface. 


Every Armco sheet is of special analysis...special 
finish ... or special degree of hardness or soft- 
ness. Each sheet is metallurgically adapted to 
best serve its special purpose. 


PRODUCERS OF 


FOR EXACTING PURPOSES 


THE AMERICAN ROLLING MILL COMPANY 
Executive Offices: Middletown, Ohio 


Export: The Armco International Corp. Cable Address: “Armco— Middletown” 


ARMGCO "3/2773" 









made of sheet metal, it 
ins that the manufacturer 

f that product has gone to 

e expense of using special 

eets designed to best serve + 
that particular use. 


finish or temper will frequently reduce your d jati g--. our de 


To Manuracturens: — In your plants and equipment, better, more salable product. Whether it is a problem of rust 
or in the products you make, sheet metal of special analysis resistance, electrical properties, forming, finishing or special 
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engineers will gladly con- 
Your inquiries are invited. 


Pp 
or your costs of manufacture, and at the same time make a sult with you without obligation. 
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Heart 


840 Favorite 





The most popular gift-book ever published. A 
volume for the fireside and the quiet 
evening hour 


Price $2.00 


Limp Covers, Gilt Top, $3.50 






Over 400 Large Over 500 


Selections Generous Pages Pages 





robs Heart Songs 


HEART 
NE OPNLEN) 


UU UY UY UU UY Fo Gapted ond Sack... 6 


MELODIES OF DAYS GONE BY 


The volume with a soul ! 
u P. O. Boz.. 
The companion of the piano! 


Price $1.50 a ae 






Blank 


Check the books you want 





Over 400 Son 
Complete wit Heart Throbs, Vol. I... .. 
Words and Music Heart Throbs, Vol. Il... . 





The Happy Habit....... 
Heart Songs ........ . 
Heart Songs Deluxe .. 
A’top o’ the World... . 
History Making 
The Poets’ Lincoln ; 
The Minor Chord...... 
The Guest of Honor . 1 
Stick to the Finish... 2 
Warren G. Harding, Our 
After-War President. 3, 
3 
6 








National Magazine. . 
Vivid Spain..... 


Lava sh gttiee a ae 
Favorite Heart Throbs 2. 
Face to Face with Our 

Presidents . ae 2. 


Date 193 


CHAPPLE PUBLISHING Co., 
Boston, Mass. 


Enclosed find $..... -y for 
which send me by mail, prepaid, 
the items I have checked abow. 






Name 


Street and No... 


R. F. D. Route.. 





A NATION-WIDE SELLER 


Joe Mitchell Chapple’s New Book, ‘‘Favorite Heart Throbs,’’ Reviewed in a New Y ork Dispatch, 


Broadcast by the United Press to Newspapers All Over the Country 


The UNITED PRESS sent out the following dispatch from 
New York concerning this noteworthy new book “Favorite 
Heart Throbs.” 

“Joe Mitchell Chapple of Boston, writer and publisher, 
who has ‘looked into the hearts of 50,000 people,’ has col- 
lected poems for a book called ‘Favorite Heart Throbs of 
Famous People.’ An amazing array of notables have con- 
fided in Chapple. 

“President Hoover’s favorite, ‘The Fisherman,’ from Ed- 


die Guest’s ‘Just Folks,’ recites a conversation between two 
men who met ‘along a stream that raced and ran’ in ear- 
shot of ‘the pipes o’ pan’ and admired each other’s trout. 


‘Out here,’ he told, with a smile, 
‘Away from all the city’s sham, 

The strife for splendor and for style, 
The ticker and the telegram, 

I come for just a little while 
To be exactly as I am.’ 





JUST THE BOOK for a GIFTeee 


Now comes a new and greater thrill for the lovers of the 
“HEART THROB” BOOKS! 





CHAPPLE PUBLISHING COMPANY, BOSTON 


Chapple Publishing Company 
952 Dorchester Avenue 
Boston, Mass. 


Please send me ......... 
$2.50 per copy. 


copies of “Favorite Heart Throbs” at 


(Name) 


(Address) 


“Favorite Heart Throbs of Famous People” is just what it 
says—the poems which have touched the hearts of famous 
people. It includes intimate, inspirational heart to heart 
biographic sketches by the author. 


JOE MITCHELL CHAPPLE 


When you read “Favorite Heart Throbs of Famous Peo;!e,” 
you look into the innermost recesses of the hearts of many 
eminent men and women of this generation. 


The friendly book that fascinates with 
personal interest 


























The Steinway ebonized baby grand in a Colonia» 


* Pe elu. de ia Cc Sharp Mi ™ or,” painted for the Steinway Collection by Boris Anisfeld. In 








To have produced an instrument 
so technically perfect—so eminently 
gratifying in tone, sonority and 
power that it has won virtually every 


STE 


NWAY 


$147.50 will place a Steinway Grand 
in your home at once and the balance 
may be distributed over a period of 
two years. Such conditions place 





"] interior designed by Allen Saal- this familiar Prelude Rachmaninoff has brought a stir- 
"7 burg. A Steinway of this size and power—at $1475—is ring Russian theme to vivid realization. Its sombre chromatic progressions and its vivid moments of dramatic 
an extraordinary value. Calculated on the basis of cost intensity distinguish it as one of the most brilliant and original of modern compositions. ... In commenting 
1s 
7 ber year it is the most economical of all pianos. It is the on his interpretive painting Mr. Anisfeld writes: “I saw in my imagination the four horsemen, famine, sick- 
ideal instrument for the home. Its ebonized finish har- ness, war and death.... After the havoc that they had wrought, comes peace, and life is started anew. 1 
5) monizes readily with any interior, and its size is such as to interpreted this as maternity, which never ends, but goes on forever.” 
5) conserve floor space and still retain that beauty and breadth In a recent letter sent to Steinway and Sons, Sergei Rachmaninoff said: “I am very happy to have the oppor- 
3 of tone which a true grand piano ought to have. tunity of using your pianos for my concerts because I consider them to be perfect in every way.” 
5) 
5) 
5) 
25 
5) 
00 
00 
i 
00 
50 
50 
00 
for 
id, 
ve. 
- = pre erre piano among musicians everyw ere 
se « yet well within your means 
Y IT IS SURELY significant that amid noted musician from Liszt to Rach- “The Instrument of the Immortals” 
the countless musical issues, upon maninoff—that is the achievement within the means of almostevery one. 
which scarcely two artists or critics of the house of Steinway. There are many sizes and models 
seem to agree, the pre-eminence of The reputation born of this from which you may make your 
| : . v2 ‘ ™ . . 
the Steinw ay not only stands undis- achievement has led too many selection. But there 1s only one 
puted, but actually gains in authority. people to believe that such an in- quality of Steinway. 
More than a day was needed to strument must of necessity be be- 
achieve such an enviable standing yond the reach of moderate means. 
all over the world. It has been built As a matter of fact a Steinway may A new Steinway $875 
° . Jpri, 2 ueht for 
up by four generations of the Stein- be purchased on unusually conve- Cpeigie plane nee Se ee 
way family on a foundation of fine nient terms. Being an instrument GRANDS $ 
craftsmanship and constant techni- that assures a whole lifetime of per- 1475 and up 
cal improvement. Almost every ma- fect service it is obviously the wisest plus transportation 
jor advance in piano designandcon- choice from the standpoint of 10% down Boleuce te 
’ struction since 1853 has been origi- economy. two years 
nated by Steinway. A first payment of so little as Used pianos accepted in partial exchange. 
t 


If there is no Steinway dealer near you, 
write for information to 


STEINWAY & SONS, STEINWAY HALL 
109 West 57th Street, New York 


THE INSTRUMENT 
OF THE IMMORTALS 
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A Superlative Book 


es Pronounee 


yiVid Spain 


— 


Elaborately Illustrated with 30 Rare Etchings by Levon West 


Minneapolis, Minn., Daily Star: It is the 
story of a delightful ramble through sunny 
Spain by an author who has eyes and knows 
how to describe what he sees without permit- 
ting himself to become monotonous. 

The Milledgeville, Ga., Times: There are two 
classes of people—those whose life holds the 
unspeakable joy of at least one visit to the 
continent, and those who can only dream of 
going. For both classes we enthusiastically 
recommend “Vivid Spain.” It is the best book 
on the travel shelf this season. 

The Dispatch, St. Paul, Minn.: About all 
things he is interesting and informative in 
his casual, journalistic manner. If you have 
shunned the travel book as something ponder- 
ous and statistical, you may take this one up 
without fear. It is as off-hand as your own 
conversation, but—perhaps—better. 


Schenectady Gazette, New York: The book, 
“Vivid Spain,” is pleasant in its rambling con- 
versational manner and at the same time is 
truly a picture of an unknown land. It is in 
no sense a guide book, but it seems like one 
that would please a prospective traveler in the 
land of air castles, or make another want to 
travel there. 


The Toledo Blade, Ohio: The brilliant col- 
ors in which the imagination of the average 
reader has been persuaded by fiction and 
travel books to picture far-away Spain with a 
wide and generous brush are splashed through 
the pages of Joe Mitchell Chapple’s tribute to 
that land of bullfights and black-eyed Carmens. 
It is as handsome a travel book as has come 
this way in several seasons. 


The Herald, Boston, Mass.: Mr. Chapple 
makes it the breezy and unconventional chron- 
icle of a leisurely ramble through Spain, and 
every page sparkles with the ancedotes of his 
experiences and of his contacts with everybody 
from the King and Prime Minister down the 
social scale. Mr. Chapple not only covered 
Spain very thoroughly, but flew across to 
Africa in an airplane, and had no end of 
experiences denied the ordinary tourist. 


Northwestern, Oshkosh, Wis.: In his in- 
comparable book, “Vivid Spain,” Joe Mitchell 
Chapple takes you into the very heart of 
Spain, carrying you over its highways and 
Lyways, and conducting you into its remotest 
regions. He introduces you into the courts 
and palaces of kings as well as into the humble 
homes of the peasantry. 


The Constitution, Atlanta, Ga.: The author 
from “The Attic” in the great America city 
of New York pays the following greeting to 
this far-famed and much-talked-of country: 
“Spain, Vivid Spain! Redolent of romance 
and tradition, what fantastic visions you have 
conjured in the minds of alien peoples since 
the Phoenician navigators first sailed in the 
shadow of the Pillars of Hercules!” The 
author’s appreciation of the beauties of this 
far-away country is presented in this beauti- 
ful volume in which he so generously asks that 
his readers share with him the joy of many 
happy days in Vivid Spain. 


Detroit, Mich., Free Press: Embellished with 
original etchings and drawings by Levon West, 
this book on Spain is written by a man who 
went forth seeking romance and found it. He 
is not concerned with the drab side of life but 
with its colorful aspects. Architecture, the 
gaiety of the people, the art and artists of 
Spain, the national institutions, the king—all 
the high spots and the bright places he makes 
vivid for the reader. 


Salt Lake, Utah, Tribune: In “Vivid Spain” 
Mr. Chapple reminds us that Spain should 
mean more than that to us, since to America 
Spain stands in the light of a foster-mother, 
and, as latest claims will have it, is that of the 
Castillian country. History, legend, bits of 
local color, interesting and humorous incidents 
of their travels mingle in Mr. Chapple’s narra- 
tive with pleasing inconsequence. 


Winston-Salem, N. C., Journal: “Vivid 
Spain” is one of the handsomest volumes that 
has yet come into this reviewer’s hands. 


The First Edition Sold At $5.00 
New Edition Ready September 1, 1930, Repucep Price $4.00 
Address Chapple Publishing Co., 952 Dorchester Ave. Boston 


The‘Portsmouth Herald, N. H.: Joe Mitchell 
Chapple, the world- renowned editor, lecturer, 
and traveler, has just written a book, “Vivid 
Spain,” which is enjoyable from cover to cover 
in which he brings out the enchantment of 
romantic old Castile. 


Dispatch, Columbus, Ohio: Nothing in the 
book line that has appeared lately is more 
fascinating than this book of travel of Joe 
Mitchell Chapple. To those who have been to 
Spain, it will be a revelation of how much can 
be represented in words of what has actually 
been experienced and to those who have not 
been there it is an amazing proof of what de- 
lightful things can be laid before him without 
any suggestion of guide book or cicerone. Nor 
does he become too familiar with kings and 
popes and tell them where to head in as do so 
many of the lesser fry. Joe Chapple writes 
as he talks and there is not a Rotarian in the 
world who will not recognize his genial tone. 
He takes you by the hands and says: “Come 
and see with me.” Aside from the meat that 
is in the text (it is full of it) the book is 
beautifully illustrated by original drawings 
and etchings by Levon West. 


Catholic Historical Review: Under the 
striking title “Vivid Spain” Joe Mitchell 
Chapple presents a book containing a notable 
record of impressions received during two 
rather comprehensive tours through Spain and 
Morocco. It is an attractive and informative 
volume bristling with episodes of a country 
whose appeal is entrancing. 


R.I., Journal: As a foreword 
to his very attractively bound book, Mr. 
Chapple explains that it is “our record of ap- 
preciation—a simple volume with no other pur- 
pose than to have the reader share the joy of 
our many happy days in Vivid Spain.” A mul- 
titude of etchings by Levon West—all these, 
with the graphic descriptions of the enthusi- 
astic raconteur, help one to realize that, in 
very truth, Spain is redolent of romance and 


tradition. 


The Providence, 
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Whatever your needs 
in the Printing or 
Publishing line, it will 
pay you to consider 
the merits of the 
Chapple Service. 
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Write us about your wants, and we can probably save you money on that 
next printing order—anyway we'll gladly send estimates and suggestions 


Prompt Delivery 
CHAPPLE PUBLISHING COMPANY, LTD. 
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NATIONAL MAGAZINE 
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Low Prices 
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“I LIKE IT”— 


What more can be said of any magazine 
than this? 





—**Yes sir, we certainly like it.”’ 

—*‘I do not want to miss a single number.”’ 

—*‘I enjoy every feature.”’ 

—**The National is all right.’’ 

—‘I enjoy it more than any other.”’ 

—‘Everything written by Joe Chapple attracts me.” 
—*Your magazine is good.”’ 

—*'I like your sketches of public men.”’ 

—*‘The National is just perfect.’’ 
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NATIONAL MAGAZINE The nation 


$3.00 Per Year By the Copy, “5¢ 
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LOVERS OF ESPANA! THIS If THE BOOK FOR YOU! 


m\ 


New York Times: “Vivid Spain” by Joe 
Mitchell Chapple is profusely illustrated. 
Original etchings and drawings by Levon West 
add interest to the book, as do also the color 
reproductions of two Sorolla paintings of the 
dance from the collection of the Hispanic 
Society of America. For good measure, many 
interesting photographs are added. Mr. 
Chapple’s enthusiasm for everything Spanish 
is contagious. His style gives the impression 
that he is representative of the type of care- 
free, jolly American whose broad and per- 
sistent smile carries him through every cir- 
cumstance and where angels fear to tread. 





The Boston Pilot: As an artistic treasure, 
“Vivid Spain” merits an honored place upon 
the bookshelves. 


The Charlotte, N. C., Observer: Each chap- 
ter is vivid and full of color. 


Post Dispatch, St. Louis, Mo.: Joe Chapple, 
the distinguished widely known Boston editor, 
relates in an intimate way, just as he might 
tell it as he smoked his after dinner cigar, and 
with the characteristic dash and finish of 
_ he is master, he makes his word pictures 
ive. 


New York Sun: A well-written account of 
the scenes, traditions, and personalities of a 
country previously neglected by the American 
traveler, but now yearly attracting more 
interest. It is illustrated with half-tones and 
some excellent etchings. 








CHAPPLE PUBLISHING COMPANY, Ltd., 
956 Dorchester Avenue, 
Boston, Mass. 


Enclosed please find $............... for which send 
me.......copies of Vivid Spain at four dollars a copy 











PAIN 


THE FINEST ILLU/TR- 
ATED WORK ON ONE 
OF THE MO/T FASC 
INATING REGIONS IN 
ALL THE WORLD...-.. 





JIOeE MITCH ELL CHAPPLE 


Profusely Illustrated with etchings 
and drawings by LEVON WEST 


Reviewers have used such terms as these in referring to ‘‘Vivid 
Spain:”’ “‘incomparable,’’ “beautiful,” ‘‘)ascinating,” 
é . a? ¢€€ . . 33 
keenly interesting, an artistic treasure 


A Gift Book 
CAithout a Counterpart 


THIS BOOK the author takes you into 
the very heart of Spain, over its highways 
and byways, and conducts you into its re- 
motest regions. He introduces you into the 
courts and palaces of kings and into the 
humble homes of the peasantry, a panorama 
of castle, cathedral, tower, public building, 
edifice, a medley of Spanish and Moorish art. 


Winston-Salem, N. C. Journal: “Vivid Spain” is 
one of the handsomest volumes that has yet come 
into this reviewer’s hands. 


New York World: Really good travel books are 
rare indeed. Joe Mitchell Chapple in sunlight and 
by moonlight, grave and gay, smiling and thought- 
ful is Joe Mitchell Chapple, stout, good-natured, and 
unquenchably American. He was unquestionably in 
Spain, and one fancies he enjoyed himself enor- 
mously. His book is breezy and informal, chatty 
and informative. 














or the loveliness that thrills 


a girl must have-exguisite smooth skin,’ 


say 39 Hollywood Directors 
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Nine out of ten screen stars use 
Lux Totlet Soap for smooth skin 


ETAL-SMOOTH SKIN — how subtly 

and surely it wins its way into hearts 
everywhere! There’s no loveliness like it, 
Hollywood directors find. 

“Smooth, flawless skin is beauty’s great- 
est asset,” says Al Rockett, production 
manager for First National. ‘The per- 
fection of an exquisite skin is much more 
to the screen star—or to any woman- 
than any other physical quality.” 


Nine out of ten screen stars use Lux Toilet 


Lux Toilet Soap 


WAG 





Photo by H. D. Carsey. Hollywood 


Soap for smooth skin. In Hollywood, of 
the 451 important actresses, including all 
stars, 442 care for their skin with this 
daintily fragrant white soap. 

The next time you see Billie Dove in a 
close-up, notice how exquisitely’ smooth 
Lux Toilet Soap keeps her skin. 

Every one of the great film studios has 
made Lux Toilet Soap the official soap in 
all dressing rooms. ; 

It leaves the skin so_petal-stdoth! 
You'll love its quick, generous lather in 
your bath, too, and for the shampoo. 
Lux Toilet Soap is made by the famous 
Krench method. Do try it—today. 


* > 


Luxury such as you have found only in 


French soaps at 50¢ and $1.00 the cake . 
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Bittie Dove, First Na- 
tional star, in the modernistic 
bathroom built especially for 
her in Hollywood. It offers a 
charming background for her 
delicate loveliness. 

“A smooth skin is most 
important to every girl whether 
she is a motion picture 
player or not. I find Lux 
Totlet Soap delightfully pure 
and refreshing.” 


Bini Ame 


A screen star’s skin must show 
marvelously smooth under the 
glare of the new incandescent 
“sun-spot”’ lights, 
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